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Anti-war movement 

must avoid UN trap 



Dogs of war 


W ar against Iraq is now al¬ 
most certainly only a mat¬ 
ter of a few weeks away - 
despite the mass opposi¬ 
tion that pervades much of the world, 
from the Middle East to Europe, and 
which is growing in the United States it¬ 
self. 

Bush and Blair are trying in their dis¬ 
tinctive ways to maximise their political 
capital for when the bombing and inva¬ 
sion kicks off. It appears that Blair has 
once again persuaded Bush to attempt 
to get a second resolution through the 
United Nations security council to cover 
this piece of blatant international piracy 
with a legal fig leaf. Bush, while insisting 
that he does not need a second resolu¬ 
tion to go to war, has said he is prepared 
to attempt for a couple of weeks to get 
one through - primarily, it seems, in order 
to help Blah' to split and weaken the anti¬ 
war movement, particularly in Europe. 

US secretary of state Colin Powell has 
presented his ‘proof’ to the UN that Iraq 
is hiding banned weapons and is there¬ 
fore in ‘material breach’ of resolution 1441 
- the excuse for initiating war - yet he also 
admits he has found no ‘smoking gun’ 
(ie, no proof). Absurdly he insists that 
Saddam Hussein and Osama bin Laden 
are partners in terrorism, even though a 
leaked British intelligence document ridi¬ 
cules the idea. Blair meanwhile intones 
that the Iraq war crisis is entering its “fi¬ 
nal phase”, as he tries to bring French 
president Jacques Chirac on board. 

While the diplomatic rifts between 
London/Washington and the French 
and Germans over this issue have at 
times been quite bitter and fraught, nev¬ 
ertheless Blair knows, given the fact that 
French and German imperialism fear be¬ 
ing shut out of a redrawn, US-dominated 
Middle East set-up if the invasion goes 
ahead without them, he has an even 
chance of procuring a change of heart 
from the Elysee at least. Germany might 
be a bit more difficult, given the extremely 
tenuous position of Social Democratic 
chancellor Schroder, whose govern¬ 
ment’s support has plummeted only a 
few months after his re-election on an 
anti-war programme. He is now hopping 
around trying to please both left and 
right, as if someone (notably the anti-war 
constituency who voted for him) is 
grasping him by the testicles. But Ger¬ 
many does not have a veto on the secu¬ 
rity council, and therefore Schroder’s 
predicament can be more easily ignored. 
France, on the other hand, is crucial, not 
so much for Bush’s war plans, which can 
and undoubtedly will go ahead irrespec¬ 
tive of the opinion of Chirac and Raffarin, 


but in getting Blair the UN authorisation 
he desperately needs to bolster him at 
home for the coming attack on Iraq. 

In any case, whatever the differences 
of interest or perceived tactics between 
the imperialist powers, more unites them 
than divides them when push comes to 
shove. The danger for them, what they 
fear most of all, is that an unsuccessful 
or misdirected military adventure could 
backfire against capitalist stability and 
the system itself. Indeed, this is much of 
what the argument between the leading 
European governments, on the one hand, 
and Bush and Blair, on the other, is about: 
tactics. In no sense do they solidarise 
with the potential victims of an invasion 
of Iraq - all they are worried about is that 
the current US projection of itself as the 
policeman of the world is counterpro¬ 


ductive and will endanger their own in¬ 
terests. 

Therefore, at a certain point when it be¬ 
comes clear that Bush and co are not 
going to be persuaded to back down and 
adopt a more ‘reasonable’ tack, chances 
are that the French and German ruling 
classes, as well as the Russians and 
Chinese, who hardly relish the prospect 
of a diplomatic falling out with the US, 
will eat their anti-war words and climb 
upon the ‘regime change’ bandwagon. 
This is what recent history reveals by 
way of precedence. It is also what gives 
Blair apparent confidence that he will win 
out over the objections of the French and 
Germans. 

No one can say for certain that things 
will shake out exactly this way, of course. 
But it is more likely than not, given the 


nature of the protagonists. Opinion polls 
in Britain have most recently shown that 
there is a large section of anti-war opin¬ 
ion - around half of it by some reckoning 
- that would change its mind and sup¬ 
port the war if Bush and Blair managed 
to get a resolution authorising an attack 
through the security council. Certainly, 
a lot of the opposition to Bush/Blair cur¬ 
rently being voiced through the Labour 
Party could potentially fall victim to such 
illusions in the UN; and there is a real 
danger that this kind of development 
could have a demoralising effect on the 
anti-war movement as a whole. We there¬ 
fore need clarity within the anti-war move¬ 
ment on the nature of the UN, which after 
all exists primarily as a means for recon¬ 
ciling imperialist interests and safeguard¬ 
ing the stability of the capitalist world 
order as a whole. 

Many, of course, in dismissing this 
analysis and the conclusions that flow 
from it, will point to the numerical weight 
of third world and poorer countries in 
general in the United Nations, citing this 
as a reason why the potential of the UN 
to act as a barrier to war should not be 
dismissed. But again this is an illusion. 
Blair’s ‘gang of eight’ declaration - the 
European states that signed up to his pro- 
US, pro-invasion document last week - 
provides pointers as to the real role of the 
governments and ruling classes of less 
advanced countries in the UN. After all, 
the countries Blair managed to enrol, 
apart from his rightwing buddies, Berlus¬ 
coni and Aznar in Italy and Spain respec¬ 
tively, most notably included the three 
poorest countries in Nato, awaiting ad¬ 
mission to the EU: Hungary, the Czech 
Republic and Poland. 

It is glaringly obvious that such coun¬ 
tries see themselves as dependent par¬ 
ticularly on American goodwill and aid 
for much of their future economic pros¬ 
pects, to the extent that any conception 
that they have any real independence of 
judgement is something of a joke. What 
happens to poorer countries who get 
stroppy, or refuse to go along with US 
war plans in the United Nations, is 
shown by the example of Yemen in the 
last Gulf War. After it dared to vote in the 
security council against the resolution 
authorising Desert Storm, the Yemeni 
UN ambassador was taunted by US of¬ 
ficials that they had cast “the most ex¬ 
pensive ‘no’ vote in history”: US aid to 
Yemen was cut off, reinforcing the impov¬ 
erishment of the masses in this depend¬ 
ent Middle Eastern country. 

This is not to say that we should not 
exploit the difficulties and the divisions 
that have been causing the imperialists 


problems over this question. On the con¬ 
trary, the reluctance of France and Ger¬ 
many to go to war is rooted not just in 
ruling class perceptions of self-interest, 
but also in fear of the massive anti-war 
sentiments that have built up in Europe, 
including in Britain itself, as Bush has 
made his bellicose speeches and stepped 
up his war preparations. 

It is the task of the conscious elements 
of the anti-war movement, particularly 
revolutionary socialists and communists, 
to seek actively by means of propaganda 
to harden up the anti-war masses, includ¬ 
ing through exposure of the record and 
crimes of the United Nations in the serv¬ 
ice of imperialist interests over decades, 
from Korea to the Gulf to the former Yu¬ 
goslavia. We should not be afraid to 
outspokenly criticise the likes of Tony 
Benn, who preach above all that this war 
is immoral because of its tendency to 
violate ‘international law’, more than 
because of its predatory, imperialist na¬ 
ture per se. If the anti-war movement is 
trapped by such legalistic pacifism, it will 
be so much easier for the government to 
just bmsh it aside, particularly in the event 
that Blair gets his craved-for second UN 
resolution. 

Blair himself has admitted that his drive 
to war on Iraq alongside Bush is a mas¬ 
sive gamble, that could cost him his pre¬ 
miership and his political career. And 
indeed, this highly desirable outcome is 
very much on the agenda, given his pre¬ 
carious position vis-a-vis public opinion, 
with something like 47% of the popula¬ 
tion opposed to war with or without a 
second UN resolution, according to one 
recent opinion poll snapshot (on top of 
another 40-odd percent opposed with¬ 
out such a resolution). This kind of mass 
dissent has the potential to knock Brit¬ 
ain out of the war. 

We need to deepen the existing anti¬ 
war mood to take advantage of this situ¬ 
ation: to go beyond mere sentiment, in 
the direction of working class action. 
Once again, we can point to the example 
of train drivers in Motherwell, Scotland, 
in their refusal to transport military sup¬ 
plies for use against Iraq, as showing the 
way to what is needed above all to give 
the anti-war movement real teeth. 

The political space opened up by the 
imperialists’ divisions over this war is vi¬ 
tally important - not for its own sake, but 
for the political gap it opens up for the 
working class to advance its own inde¬ 
pendent interests, and begin to take the 
offensive against the capitalist social 
system itself, a system that breeds the 
barbarism of imperialist war • 

Ian Donovan 
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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 


Battleground 

As an interested observer of British poli¬ 
tics, and the British left in particular, if 
only because it seems to be more bizarre 
and sectarian than the left here in Ireland, 
I found Tina Becker’s article on the un¬ 
fortunate failure of the Socialist Alliance 
to impact electorally most educational 
(Weekly Worker January 30). 

The article was riddled with a dispar¬ 
aging and condescending attitude to¬ 
wards local politics, grassroots activity 
and the simple clientist nature of politics 
in western society. People, as comrade 
Becker points out, “do not think much 
of people who only appear at election 
times”. Indeed not, nor should they. In 
Ireland, people are turning from establish¬ 
ment parties in greater and greater num¬ 
bers and voting for Sinn Fein, the Greens, 
the Socialist Party and leftwing inde¬ 
pendents because they see these peo¬ 
ple every day delivering for them on local 
issues on the ground. They see these 
people work for simple, basic things 
such as footpaths, ramps to stop 
joyriding and to get them the benefits 
they're entitled to and this brings them 
into radical politics. 

While not seeking to portray electoral 
politics as the avenue to revolution, it is 
an important battleground and one the 
SA is failing to impact on. Comrade 
Becker refers to the Independent Work¬ 
ing Class Association, an organisation 
with which I am unfamiliar, but which 
spent six months surveying local people 
to find out what issues concerned them. 
That is the kind of politics that wins elec¬ 
tions at local level, not a half-assed ap¬ 
proach to campaigning which sees 
activists appear for an election and then 
disappear for years. 

By all means, the left everywhere 
should organise to support firefighters, 
oppose the war and fight privatisation, 
but by and large, that's not why people 
vote for you. Hard, frustrating, never- 
ending, exhausting work for them on the 
ground on a daily basis, dealing with lo¬ 
cal issues, is what gets you elected. 
Justin Moran 
Ireland 

Elitist 

As much as people may agree with so¬ 
cialists in opposing a war with Iraq, I do 
not see that this will persuade them to 
elect us as local councillors. 

Of course national and international 
issues must be raised and socialist solu¬ 
tions offered. People are not stupid 
though - they know what the council 
does and will elect someone on the ba¬ 
sis of what they will do if elected. Would 
Tina Becker stand for treasurer of her local 
sports club on a manifesto of ‘No war 
with Iraq, workers’ control of industry’, 
etc? I would hope not. 

There are plenty of times to raise the 
big issues like war and the firefighters’ 
strike, but if this is all we say during a 
council election then when will problems 
with local services and schools be ad¬ 
dressed? There is surely a sensible me¬ 
dian between the two extremes: 
addressing the local issues raised by resi¬ 
dents, whilst also building campaigns 
(not just repeating slogans) on national 
and international issues. 

To dismiss the priorities of local com¬ 
munities and the achievements of the 
IWCA smacks of quite staggering arro¬ 
gance and contempt both for the vast 
majority of people in this country and for 
groups of fellow socialists who, for all 
their apparent faults, are attracting 10 
times the support that the SA is. 

What I think we are seeing here is an 
elitist attitude that socialists should al¬ 
ready know what is good for everyone 
else, so there is no point in asking them 
what they want. If all the CPGB wants to 


do is lecture people about how much they 
need to adopt their revolutionary pro¬ 
gramme, then why bother standing in 
local elections at all? Failing to engage 
with people to this degree whilst you are 
trying to build an opposition hardly in¬ 
spires confidence in how you would 
behave if your members ever got any 
power. 

Phil Pope 
email 

Electoralism 

Stuart Craft unfortunately misinterprets 
my report of what Rob Hoveman said 
about the IWCA in his reply to the dis¬ 
cussion at the Oxford SA annual general 
meeting as expressing my personal po¬ 
sitions or those of Oxford SA (Letters, 
January 30). It doesn’t. As far as I’m con¬ 
cerned, I am not familiar enough with the 
IWCA’s work and political line either to 
agree or to disagree with comrade Hov- 
eman's argument. 

As far as Oxford S A is concerned, sev¬ 
eral speakers from the floor addressed the 
need for the SA to do the sort of basic 
work around working class people on the 
estates’ immediate experiences and con¬ 
cerns which the IWCA comrades (as 
reported by Hoveman, by Stuart Craft, 
and by Dave Craig and Tina Becker in 
that issue) have committed themselves 
to. It seems pretty clear that this sort of 
work is indispensable to any effective 
electoral work, especially in local elec¬ 
tions - just as representing individuals 
and dealing with small grievances is an 
absolute condition for being an effective 
trade unionist. 

At the same time, however, it’s equally 
plainly not enough to be merely an ‘elec¬ 
toral trade unionist’, any more than it’s 
enough to be just a trade unionist. 
Sooner or later (more often sooner these 
days) you come up against the capitalist 
class’s control of the central state appa¬ 
ratus and the political leverage this gives. 
To tackle that problem you need a politi¬ 
cal programme which breaks clearly from 
the capitalist regime, and a party organi¬ 
sation to fight for it. 

Mike Macnair 
email 

Independents 

The group of independent Socialist Alli¬ 
ance members, once upon a time derided 
by the Taaffeite Socialist Patty as “so- 
called” independents and mere dupes of 
the Socialist Workers Party, and dis¬ 
missed in the pages of Socialist Worker 
as “the national association of non- 
aligned socialists”, are threatening to 
organise themselves into a platform! Is it 
possible that these 57 varieties of “flot¬ 
sam and jetsam” will actually find more 
than one thing that they actually all agree 
on? Or will the project shatter into a 
plethora of splinter grouplets? 

I don’t think we can afford to laugh, 
comrades. Maybe, just maybe, they will 
succeed. And if they can organise them¬ 
selves into a successful platform encap¬ 
sulating such a diverse range of opinion 
- with a more transparent and democratic 
structure than the sects - it could light 
up the way towards the possibility of the 
broad party that the nucleus of this fac¬ 
tion seems to be promoting. 

It has not gone unnoticed that over re¬ 
cent weeks the quality of much of the 
debate on the indie email discussion list 
has improved: not great Marxist polemic, 
but improved. The petty sniping and 
childish insults have retreated and we 
have been treated to comrades’ worries 
over how we go about presenting our¬ 
selves in local elections and how we 
should address the threat of the BNP 
now they have taken on a ‘responsible’ 
face and left the streets, leaving the Anti- 
Nazi League somewhat impotent. 

There have also been updates from the 
indie website, the somewhat grandly 
entitled Movements for socialism. This 
started merely as the internet edition of a 


pamphlet produced by editors who had 
been appointed at the June 2002 indie 
conference in London, which was only 
moderately attended with no members 
from the sects showing any interest. 

The content of the pamphlet was bet¬ 
ter than I and many others I’ve spoken 
to had initially expected, and the website 
has now become another creature. It is 
worth a visit, but I wish they would point 
out that they are not a separate organi¬ 
sation with their own ‘oil slick’ interna¬ 
tional. You could be forgiven for getting 
that impression! Movements for social¬ 
ism has a long way to go to catch up the 
likes of In defence of Marxism and the 
CPGB site, but even in its infancy it is as 
good, if not better, than the websites of 
the other sects. 

The indies meet again in Birmingham 
on February 8, and it will be interesting 
to see whether or not the SWP and other 
groups will send along any observers on 
this occasion -1 think they should. These 
indies (who may be calling themselves 
Socialist Unity if the project takes off) 
may not be promoting the same type of 
party that Jack Conrad envisaged in To¬ 
wards a Socialist Alliance party , but if 
they are not all hot air and can actually 
prove themselves as a new and credible 
force within the alliance, they will be a 
group that the Weekly Worker and So¬ 
cialist Resistance need to talk to before 
the SA March conference regarding an 
SA paper and other motions. 

Nobody who wants to see here in Eng¬ 
land and Wales something on the lines 
of the Scottish Socialist Party can deny 
that the SWP is what stands in the way. 
A force must be built that can either push 
the SWP forward to that goal (unlikely) 
or build a broad workers’ party without 
them, for through their incorrect analy¬ 
sis of the current situation, their mishan¬ 
dling of the Socialist Alliance as an 
electoral ‘plaything’ and their infatuation 
with the cult of the ‘front’ they are wast¬ 
ing our time - and time is far too precious 
to waste, comrades! 

Nathan Catley 
email 

Consenting 

In his reactionary and indeed grossly 
slanderous rant against me for suppos¬ 
edly defending child abuse, Steve Davies 
only succeeds in putting himself on the 
political territory of the likes of the 
Murdoch press at best, if not the BNP 
(Letters, January 30). 

Since comrade Davies is no political 
novice or raw member of the working 
class, but a political sophisticate with 
years of experience as some sort of 
would-be socialist, he does not need the 
kind of feeble remonstration put forward 
by the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty’s 
comrade, Gerry Byrne. From a standpoint 
of supposedly defending my democratic 
right to advocate my views on this ques¬ 
tion, actually, as is the general tendency 
of her organisation in the face of reaction, 
she simply tuns up the white flag in the 
face of Davies’ bloodthirsty rant (which 
she had read before sending off her 
thoughts to the Weekly Worker). 

The fact that Murdoch’s Sun, led by 
the loathsome Rebekah Wade, has 
moved from seeking to incite pogroms 
against ‘suspected paedophiles’ to incit¬ 
ing pogroms against asylum-seekers 
should tell you something about the link¬ 
age between the two foims of reaction¬ 
ary agitation. It knows it is on fertile 
ground with such agitation, in that on 
these questions the mainstream workers’ 
movement has currently little coherent to 
say independent of the reaction. 

Davies, who claims to be a “socialist 
and human being” and therefore pre¬ 
sumably some kind of humanist, finds 
himself nodding in agreement with this 
kind of pogromist agitation by his descrip¬ 
tion of those convicted of merely logging 
onto a paedophile website as “scum”. 
We are not here talking about particularly 
vile offences, such as those committed 


by, for instance, Hindley and Brady, tor¬ 
ture and murder, but rather we are talking 
about thousands of people perhaps en¬ 
snared in just one investigation, obvi¬ 
ously just the tip of the iceberg in terms 
of a real social phenomenon with a mass 
dimension. 

Comrade Davies claims to be defend¬ 
ing the interests of the “working class” 
against my "middle class” libertarianism, 
and exclaims “thank god” that my views 
will allegedly be opposed by working 
people “every inch of the way”. There is 
nothing libertarian about my politics, and 
as for the “middle class” accusation - it 
is peculiar, in the least to be so accused 
by someone who spent years studying 
theology at a red brick university - some¬ 
thing I could never have afforded to do. 
Still, perhaps this explains the “thank 
god’’ - as comrade Steve Hammer noted, 
this kind of reactionary nonsense reflects 
at bottom the “reactionary, rightwing, 
Christian response to this social prob¬ 
lem” (Letters, January 30). 

As for Jonathan King, he is not a pae¬ 
dophile - his actions would have been 
legal in some European countries, in Ja¬ 
pan, in some American states. He was 
convicted of homosexual activities, not 
with children, but with youths in their mid¬ 
teens. At the time these activities are al¬ 
leged to have happened, in the early to 
mid-1970s. King was himself in his mid- 
20s - somewhat younger than comrade 
Davies is now. Comrade Davies obvi¬ 
ously thinks there are only two catego¬ 
ries of people in regard to sexuality and 
issues of consent: adults and children. 
This is a Victorian view of sexuality. Teen¬ 
age youths are not children, and to cat¬ 
egorise them as such is the political 
agenda of the likes of the Moral Major¬ 
ity. 

But, regarding genuine paedophilia, 
which necessarily involves children, not 
youths, as explained at length in my origi¬ 
nal article, this is a serious, and age-old, 
social problem, of a psycho-sexual na¬ 
ture, that merits a humane solution. Com¬ 
rade Byme evidently disagrees: she nods 
in agreement with Davies that my views 
are “odious”. This merely underlines 
that what they really reject is my proposal 
of such a humane solution - they prefer 
an inhumane solution. 

In my article I described paedophilia 
(the genuine kind) as “a serious matter”, 
a “threat to public health, and in particu¬ 
lar mental health” and paedophiles as 
“sufferers from a psycho-sexual dysfunc¬ 
tion” and bringers of a “damaging social 
problem” and called for compulsory hos¬ 
pital treatment in cases where a real dan¬ 
ger to children is involved. In making 
these particular characterisations, I was 
not claiming originality, as comrade 
Byme well knows. But since she in no 
way criticised Davies’ depiction of those 
suffering from such an affliction, I won¬ 
der which other minority she also con¬ 
siders it legitimate to characterise as 
“scum”? The disabled? Those suffering 
from other kinds of mental illness? Or 
who? 

No-one really knows the statistical 
weight of sexual attraction to children by 
adults among the population as a whole 
- the difficulties of researching such a 
subject are obvious - though the ensnar¬ 
ing of thousands by the recent police 
operations suggests it is a statistically 
significant minority. Let us make an edu¬ 
cated guess, for argument’s sake - per¬ 
haps too high, perhaps too low: who 
knows? Let us project that one percent 
of the adult population is in some way 
so afflicted. Given a population of around 
55 million in Britain today, and assuming 
that around three quarters (41 million) can 
be considered adult, over 400,000 peo¬ 
ple could well, on the assumption of a 
mere one percent occun'ence, be consid¬ 
ered in some way paedophile. A similar 
rough calculation on a world scale gives 
possibly over 30 million such people. 

This minority, however large it is, can 
be treated humanely - as I advocate. Or it 
can be heated inhumanely, as evidently 


comrade Davies and many others with¬ 
out his level of sophistication would like 
to see. There is a logic of describing such 
people as “scum”: as Steve Hammer per¬ 
ceptively noted, it is “the imposition of 
the death penalty against all offenders”. 
When you are talking about hundreds 
of thousands of people, or on an inter¬ 
national scale (and we are all internation¬ 
alists, aren’t we?) possibly many millions, 
what more can I say? Rwanda anyone, 
or how about Belsen or Auschwitz? 

The greater sexual openness that be¬ 
gan in the 1960s has brought to light mat¬ 
ters of sexuality that were long deeply 
suppressed and hidden in judeo-chris- 
tian-based societies. Among other 
things, this has also brought into public 
view the question of the widespread oc¬ 
cun'ence of child sexual abuse - some¬ 
thing that in previous generations went 
on regardless but remained hidden be¬ 
neath a veil of hypocrisy. That openness 
is generally a good thing. Technological 
progress is also in general a good tiling. 

But, just as technological progress, 
combined with political reaction, fur¬ 
nished the Nazis with the means to mas¬ 
sacre millions of people of the wrong 
‘race’, so this kind of social progress, 
combined with conditions of resurgent 
political reaction, can easily lead to a simi¬ 
larly barbaric paradox in the times we live. 
Those ‘socialists’ who howl with the 
wolves not only against this afflicted 
minority, but also against anyone who 
tries to analyse these phenomena in a 
rational and humanist manner, are simply 
laying the basis for a new fomi of barba¬ 
rism. 

Ian Donovan 

London 

Never forget 

Mark Fischer writes a long report of the 
AWL-CPGBAVW debate on January 25, 
which mentions not a single political 
point from any of the CPGB speeches 
there, and a weirdly tiny selection of 
points from AWL speeches ( Weekly 
Worker January 30). 

Mark was all attention to the body lan¬ 
guage of the day. He is highly satisfied 
with the CPGB’s performance, because 
it included “howls of laughter”, “derisive 
laughter” and “cutting heckles” - who 
needs politics when you have such as¬ 
sets? He discerns that AWL members 
had prepared speeches in advance, and 
is vexed by it; thinks he saw us in “em¬ 
barrassed squirming”, and is gleeful 
about it. 

But, Mark, other things besides embar¬ 
rassment can make us squirm. What did 
the CPGB say, politically? They pro¬ 
duced a new argument to justify their 
action, in September last year, of banning 
Sean Matgamna of the AWL from the 
platform of a meeting about ‘Marxism 
and religion’ which they controlled in 
Leeds, because another speaker, Mike 
Marqusee, objected to the AWL’s views 
on Israel. 

Previously - for example in John 
Bridge’s October 2002 statement on the 
basis of which the Weekly Worker de¬ 
clared that ‘the discussion was closed’ - 
die CPGB had said that the ban was ex¬ 
cusable because Marqusee was a “star 
draw”. Now the reason was that Mar¬ 
qusee had been invited first. Having 
been invited first may bring some veto 
rights in personal matters - a dinner party, 
say. 

At a stretch, you could say it gave Mar¬ 
qusee rights in personal aspects of the 
meeting. For example, if he had objected 
drat a third speaker, and the introduction 
of a third point of view, would destroy 
his prepared speech by restricting his 
available time, that might be fair enough. 
He did not. He accepted an alternative 
diird speaker (John Bridge himself). It 
was a political issue, of a political ban or 
proscription, and the politics ranks infi¬ 
nitely higher dian the decorum of who 
was invited first. 

When, at a Stop The War meeting at 
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University College London in December, 
George Galloway MP and Lindsay Ger¬ 
man declared that our comrade Faz Velrni. 
as a “Zionist” (a supporter of Israel’s right 
to exist) was “not welcome” on the plat¬ 
form, the rights and wrongs of it did not 
depend on who had been invited first, 
Galloway or Velmi. In the event, Galloway 
and German confined themselves to dark 
comments and made no actual move to 
eject Faz Velmi from the platform. The 
UCL students responded with a much 
livelier sense of democracy than the 
CPGB in Leeds. 

When, at the Palestine demonstration 
last May, the Israeli socialist Trrza Waisel 
faced an attempt to drive her off the plat¬ 
form, and was not defended by the or¬ 
ganiser's (Palestine Solidarity Campaign), 
the politics of it did not depend on 
whether Tirza was a late or early addition 
to the platform. 

On a trade union committee, if some 
rightwing stalwart wants a leftwinger ex¬ 
cluded because, he says, he will not sit 
alongside a Trotskyist, then the rights 
and wrongs are not decided by whether 
or not the rightwinger has been on the 
committee longer. 

The argument that Marqusee was in¬ 
vited first, like the one about him being a 
“star draw”, indicates that some CPGB 
members have the same magic earplugs 
as Mark: they hear' none of the political 
arguments of principle, but perceive 
only the factional atmospherics. For them 
to ‘no-platfomT us is OK; for us to pro¬ 
test about the CPGB’s role in the banning 
(which, as it happens, we did only after 
ample delay to allow them to reconsider, 
and then only within restricted email lists) 
is “a provocation against the CPGB”. 

Only a couple of political points from 
the AWL got through Mark’s earplugs, 
and in somewhat mangled form. Sean 
Matgamna argued that the difference be¬ 
tween the AWL and the CPGB is, in the 
last analysis, a difference between the 
Trotskyist tradition and the Stalinist tra¬ 
dition. Mark huffs: “Absurd”. What of 
Afghanistan? In October 2001 the 
Weekly Worker reprinted material that 
they had circulated in 1982 on Afghani¬ 
stan, with a full and enthusiastic political 
identification with the Khalq faction of 
the Afghan Stalinist party. Mark himself 
wrote a long introduction, praising the 
article as excellent proof that Afghani¬ 
stan’s Stalinist military coup of April 1978 
had been “a genuine democratic revolu¬ 
tion”, deriding the analyses of others on 
the left (SWP, Workers Power, us), and 
making only a brief and unspecific reser¬ 
vation that the article had some of the 
“flaws of ‘official’ communism”. 

In short, in 2001 the Weekly Worker still 
did not see that they had been wrong in 
1979-88 to align themselves with the 
Russian imperialist butchers against the 
peoples of Afghanistan. Despite odd 
mutters about their views having “devel¬ 
oped further”, they still don’t. No CPGB 
member at the school made any substan¬ 
tive answer to Sean’s discussion of this 
issue in his opening speech on January 
25. 

Mark himself did say something on the 
more general question of Stalinism. Fie 
thinks what he said not worth reporting; 
however, I will report it. He said that as 
far back as the early 1980s his group had 
rejected the theory of socialism in one 
country, expressed sympathy with the 
historic left opposition, rejected 
Khrushchevite “peaceful coexistence”, 
etc. How then could they be Stalinists? 
Answer? By siding consistently with the 
Stalinist ruling classes against the 
“economistic” workers - Russia 1991, 
Poland 1981, Czechoslovakia 1968, Hun¬ 
gary 1956. The Weekly Worker group 
changed that alignment only some years 
after European Stalinist rule collapsed, 
and was no longer there to be sided with. 
If Mark still thinks that the CPGBAVW 
was not Stalinist before 1994, it must mean 
that he is nowhere nearly fully under¬ 
standing what was wrong in then previ¬ 
ous positions and what must be learned 
from it. 

Foui' pages on in the Weekly Worker 
from Mark’s report, there is the Weekly 


Worker's standard advertising panel for 
books circulated under its auspices. 
From October to August, a manual of the 
CPGB’spre-1994 ‘tankie’ stance, still fig¬ 
ures there, and with a bizane write-up. The 
book “charts the rise and demise of the 
USSR ..." Fair enough. And what is spe¬ 
cial about its angle on that, as compared 
to all the many other books on the same 
question? “Throughout”, the Weekly 
Worker proudly claims, “there is a stress 
on the necessity of democracy”! 

This is a book which aligns itself sol¬ 
idly with the bureaucratic ruling “com¬ 
munist” parties, and denounces 
“Trotskyite” support for workers’ revolts 
as “counterrevolutionary”. The SWP, for 
example, has its agitation and activity in 
support of workers in the Stalinist bloc 
earn it the complaint that it is too attached 
to ‘ ‘abstract democracy’ ’! There is a weird, 
convoluted way in which the claim that 
From October to August “stresses the 
necessity of democracy” is true. While 
repeatedly insisting on its solidarity with 
the ruling ‘communist’ parties, and par¬ 
ticularly the “genuine communists” 
within them, against uppity workers, the 
book also calls on those “communists” 
to install democracy (and not only de¬ 
mocracy: free from the CPGB’s latter-day 
insistence that immediate agitation must 
be limited to a ‘minimumprogramme’, the 
book also wants the bureaucrats to carry 
out economic measures to advance so¬ 
cialism). 

Democracy-as-advice-to-despots is, 
however, something very different from 
socialist democracy. If the Weekly Work¬ 
ers advertising panel-writers cannot yet 
see the difference, they have a lot to learn. 
Let’s hope that Mark’s magic earplugs 
are his own personal property, and not 
standard issue to CPGB members. 
Martin Thomas 
AWL 

Afghanistan 

Jack Conrad, in his article, ‘Afghanistan 
and Owen MacThomas’, writes: “Hav¬ 
ing fed the mujahedin counterrevolution, 
the US inadvertently promoted heroin, 
fragmentation, the Taliban and al Qa’eda. 
The US had little interest in post-PDPA 
Afghanistan” (Weekly Worker December 
5). I think “inadvertently” is certainly 
misplaced. 

The US has a concerted policy of 
chaos and destabilisation worldwide to 
bolster its economic and military inter¬ 
vention (through mercenaries like al 
Qa’eda and the British army if possible). 
Also, the US has a very keen interest in 
Afghanistan as the location for a pipe- 
fine from the Caspian (interest in the Af¬ 
ghans, and more particularly women, is 
a different matter). 

My overwhelming impression, as an 
outsider, living in France, and a long-time 
communist sympathiser, is that, though 
many good points are made in the arti¬ 
cle, there is too much about settling scores 
with potential (though possibly con¬ 
fused) allies. 

Lnin did this sort of writing very well. 
But I don’t think we need to imitate him. 

Gerald Traynor 

email 

No score 

Mark Fischer is being a little disingenu¬ 
ous in last week’s Weekly Worker. You 
would not know from his rather haughty 
comments on “various appraisals as to 
which group came out on top - ‘a score- 
draw’, ‘one-nil’ to either side, depending 
on who is making the evaluation” - that 
he was the one who initiated the scoring 
system with his claim of a score-draw and 
I mockingly responded, “No, one-nil to 
us: we kicked your arse.” 

Similarly - and more importantly - he 
imputes to the AWL all the heat and 
venom that has entered the relations 
between our two groups. As if he, sweet 
innocent that he is, had no hand in turn¬ 
ing up the heat and stirring the pot for all 
he was worth. And, scandal of scandals, 
AWL members actually prepared their 
contributions! The shame of it: they 


didn’t just open their mouths and utter 
whatever inchoate garbage had risen to 
the tops of their brains (as was evident 
from some of the wilder efforts of the 
CPGB comrades). And you complain of 
amateurism! It seems to be a strategy of 
the CPGB to fight the long fuse, stand 
back with a look of injured innocence 
when all hell breaks loose - ‘Who me? 
What did I do?’ 


ACTION 


CPGB London seminars 

Sunday February 9, 5pm. ‘The challenge of appeasement’, using Ralph 
Milliband’s Parliamentary socialism as a study guide. 

Sunday February 16, 5pm - no seminar. Comrades are invited to attend the 
CPGB London Forum (see below). 


I did find the day school educational - 
despite everything. It confirmed the claim 
that “the CPGB is nothing more than ‘a 
variegated collection of individuals’”. For 
all the talk of partyism, a number of CPGB 
comrades asserted: 

1. That the Weekly Worker represents 
only the views of individuals in signed 
articles (the overwhelming majority of 
articles in the paper). 

2. That the party bears no responsibility 
for the actions of its members - even PCC 
members - outside of meetings called by 
the CPGB or statements issued in its 
name. 

3. That free speech only needs defend¬ 
ing against threat of physical violence - 
if bureaucratic means or the weight of a 
‘star’ speaker are used, then it’s okay to 
silence political views you don’t like. 

I always thought of myself as on the 
anarchist wing of the AWL. You make 
me feel like a born-again Cannonite. 
Gerry Byrne 
AWL 

United front 

I was surprised to read your article on the 
recent CPGB aggregate reporting that 
John Bridge used the slogan ‘March 
separately, strike together’ to justify the 
alliance between the Muslim Associa¬ 
tion of Britain and the Stop the War Cam¬ 
paign (Weekly Worker January 30). 

Bridge is not alone in misrepresenting 
this slogan (I notice that Alex Callinicos 
recently used it to justify a call to vote 
for Chirac in the French presidential elec¬ 
tions). Trotsky’s slogan was intended to 
be a simple summary of the principle of 
the united front - that revolutionaries 
unite with reformists (in the labour move¬ 
ment) in action against the capitalist 
class, but retain and argue for their own 
politics. John Bridge mutilates this prin¬ 
ciple to include unity with an organisa¬ 
tion which is deeply reactionary and 
anti-class politics. 

The ‘march separately’ portion of the 
slogan might turn out to be literally true: 
on the last demonstration a section car¬ 
rying MAB banners suddenly stopped 
in the middle of the road and refused to 
march behind a contingent from the 
Worker-communist party of Iraq because 
they didn’t want to be near communists. 

It is not a tactical question whether we 
unite with openly sexist, homophobic, 
anti-semitic organisations, and it’s an 
insult to real working class muslim youth 
to imagine that they would be associated 
with such organisations either. 

Martin Our 
Leeds 

'Fascist’ Turkey 


Anti-Nazi League 

Annual conference, Saturday February 8, Contact Theatre, Manchester. Speak¬ 
ers include Tom Behan, author of The Resistible rise of Benito Mussolini, 
speaking on popular anti-fascist movements in Italy. Workshops for trade un¬ 
ion and student activists. 

All welcome, but only ANL members have voting rights. Call 020 7924 0333 or 
email conference@anl.org.uk to register. Tickets - £15 (£5 concessions). Price 
includes entry to Lxrve Music, Hate Racism party in the evening. 

Communism and globalisation 

Public meeting, Tuesday February 18,7.30pm, Leeds TUC, North Street, Leeds. 
Speaker: Cliff Slaughter. 

Organised by Leeds Left Alliance/Alfiance for Green Socialism. 

Labour democracy 

Campaign for Labour Party Democracy annual general meeting, Saturday Feb¬ 
ruary 22,1 lam - 4pm, Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, London WC1. 

NCADC national meeting 

National Coalition of Anti-Deportation Campaigns: Saturday February 22, 12 
noon to 5pm, Central Methodist Hall, Oldham Street, Manchester Ml. 
Lunch provided for all participants, creche available. Transport costs for anti- 
deportation campaigns to be reimbursed by NCADC. 

To attend, contact: Lxmdon - John Stewart, 020 7701 5197; Manchester - Tony 
Openshaw, 0161 740 8206; Birmingham - John 0,0121 554 6947. 
ncadc@ncadc.org.uk; http://www.ncadc.org.uk/ 

Where is Labour going? 

Public meeting, Monday March 3, 7.30pm, Friends Meeting House, Euston 
Road, London. Speakers: George Galloway MP, Bob Crow (RMT general sec¬ 
retary), Christine Blower (former NUT president), Mark Serwotka (PCS gen¬ 
eral secretary), John Rees (Socialist Alliance) and Linda Smith (London region 
FBU treasurer). 

Artists against the War 

Postcards - 50p each. 

artistsagainstthewar@hotmail.com; www.artistsagainstthewar.org.uk; 
wwwstopthewar.org 

Party wills 

The CPGB has forms available for you to include the Party and the struggle for 
communism in your will. Write for details. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group email rdgroup@yahoo.com 


Socialist Alliance 


North West regional meeting 

Saturday February 22, 11am to 4pm, Friends Meeting House, Mount Street, 
Manchester. 

Rail caucus 

National meeting for all Socialist Alliance member's and supporters in the RMT, 
Aslef and TSSA - Sunday February 23,12 noon, Lucas Amis, Grays Inn Road, 
London (nearest station: Kings Cross). 

Annual conference 

Saturday March 15, South Camden Community School, Charrington Sheet, 
London Nl. Amendments to policy resolutions and constitutional amend¬ 
ments must be submitted by Friday February 21. Election of NEC by slate 
using alternative vote system. Nomination of slates will close at conference, 
Saturday March 15, 2pm. 

Socialist Alliance, Wickham House, 10 Cleveland Way, London El 4TR; 020 
7791 3138; office@sociafistalfiance.net 


In an article entitled ‘The new right in 
Europe and the spectre of fascism’ pub¬ 
lished last year, it is asserted that “the 
guerrillaist left” in Turkey believe Turkey 
has been fascist since the foundation of 
the republic in 1923 (Weekly Worker June 
62002). 

We do not wish to interfere with a 
deeply-held Weekly Worker prejudice, 
but the DHKP-C (Revolutionary Peo¬ 
ple’s Liberation Party-Front) - presum¬ 
ably one of the “guerrillaist” groups you 
refer to - does not consider that Turkey 
became fascist in 1923. Neo-colonial fas¬ 
cism only became unequivocally Tur¬ 
key’s form of government as a result of 
the 1980 military coup. 

The Kurdish nationalist movement 
has sometimes called the DHKP-C and 
others “Kemalist” for not saying Tur¬ 
key’s government has been fascist since 
1923. 

DHKC 

London 


CPGB London Forum 


The war and the revolutionary party 


Sunday February 16, 
5pm, Diorama Arts 
Centre, 34 
Osnaburgh Street, 
London NW1 
(nearest tubes: 
Regents Park, Great 
Portland Street). 
Speaker: Jack 
Conrad 



www.cpgb.oig.uk/action 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


Socialist Alliance - http:// 
www.socialistalliance.net 

Uneven and 
creaking 


Moved home 
or deceased? 

Merv Davies summarises the contents of some local 
Socialist Alliance websites 


T he Socialist Alliance is 
standing still, prevented 
from advancing in the 
direction of becoming a party 
thanks to the misleadership of 
the Socialist Workers Party. Does 
the SA website reflect this 
reality? 

When I logged on, the main 
part of the screen led with ‘Free 
the park’, calling on the govern¬ 
ment to reverse its ham-fisted 
attempt to thwart the February 15 
anti-war demonstration rallying in 
Hyde Park. Usefully, the email 
address of the parks authorities 
was supplied, allowing site 
visitors the opportunity to quickly 
shoot off a protest. Scrolling 
further down the page, more Stop 
the War Coalition information is 
provided, along with details of the 
March 3 public meeting, ‘Where is 
New Labour going?’ 

Next on the list is a collection 
of documents relating to the SA’s 
March 15 annual conference, 
which, like the Scottish Socialist 
Party’s conference material (see 
Weekly Worker January 30), is 
open to general viewing. Unfortu¬ 
nately the documents are 
presented inconsistently: some 
are text versions, others are in 
Microsoft Word format, and 
another set of motions is only 
available as a zip file. This main 
page also includes text versions 
of the SA’s National Bulletin and 
the minutes of the last national 
executive meeting. 

The firefighters’ dispute also 
features prominently, and there 
are links to a large number of SA 
solidarity resources (leaflets, 
support groups, petitions, etc). It 
was good to see that the recently 
launched SA newsletter, Left 
Turn, is available in pdf format. 
The rest of the page is devoted to 
old news items. 

The side bar is well presented, 
its dark blue offsetting the lighter 
shade of the main page. How¬ 
ever, the contents of its links are 
something of a mixed bag. 
Clicking on ‘Campaigns’, you are 
presented with three more links, 
which urge you to sign up for last 
October’s SA conference on 
Europe, mobilise for the follow¬ 
ing month’s European Social 
Forum in Florence and join in the 
alliance’s campaign against the 
2002 royal jubilee. The ‘Events’ 
section is slightly better, featur¬ 
ing the upcoming STWC demo, the 
March 15 SA AGM, and links to 


local SAand anti-war meetings. 
The SA women’s conference is, 
however, still advertised, even 
though it was held on January 25. 

The ‘Media’ and ‘News’ 
sections are frankly embarrass¬ 
ing. The latter consists of various 
messages to the membership 
from the executive, the most 
recent being the results from the 
Hackney mayor election of 
October 17. The ‘Media’ link is 
even worse - the last press 
release commenting on Brown’s 
budget of last April! In fairness, 
the webmaster cannot be blamed 
for the inactivity of the comrade 
responsible for the SA’s media 
profile - only material that has 
actually been released can be 
uploaded. 

The ‘Resources’ link is quite 
useful, affording the opportunity 
to download old SA leaflets, 
resolutions, policy documents 
and the People before profit 
manifesto. ‘Trade unions’ is less 
so, repeating firefighter material 
from the front page, a year-old 
report from SA-sponsored trade 
union conference and an advert 
for Matt Wrack's pamphlet, 
Whose money is it anyway? 

There are no links to unions 
themselves, with the obvious 
exception of the Fire Brigades 
Union. 

Finally, the external links 
section is very useful. Links to all 
supportingSA organisations are 
present (SSP webmaster, take 
note), as well as to a variety of 
campaigning organisations. 
Strangely, the links to ‘Our track 
record’ and ‘Individuals who 
support the Socialist Alliance’ 
take us to pages still carried from 
the old architecture before the 
website was redesigned. Not only 
does its garish colour scheme 
clash with the present style: the 
inconsistency in presentation 
makes the site as a whole look 
unprofessional. One final note: 
links to local SAs are not in¬ 
cluded. This is strange, consider¬ 
ing 30 SA websites are available 
via the links on the CPGB home- 
page. 

To summarise, like the SA 
itself, the website it supports is 
uneven and creaking. Overall it 
could do with a good update, but 
now that anti-war activity is being 
eyed by the SWP as a promising 
recruitment opportunity, I am not 
holding my breath • 

Phil Hamilton 


hese are what I found trawling 
the web. 

I think Exeter is one of, if not 
the best SA site that I have seen. 
The webmaster must have plenty of 
time, as it is so fresh with up-to-date 
news and looks very professional. 
http://www.exetersocialistalliance.- 
org.uk 

Sheffield is well up there too: local 
events diary ahead to March, etc. 
http://www.sheffieldsocialistalli- 
ance.co.uk 

Haringey is up to date, including 
news of the recent by-election. 
http://www.haringeysa.fsnet.co.uk 
So is Nottingham - very profes¬ 
sional. 

http://www.nottinghamsocialistalli- 

ance.org.uk 

Colchester under its new web¬ 
masters is certainly getting there (some 
restructuring is underway), with new 
articles or news links nearly every week. 
http://www.geocities.com/colchester- 
_socialist_alliance 
The above are examples of how the 
ideal local SA website should be. Oth¬ 
ers are not far behind. 

York is professionally presented and 
up to date. 

http ://w ww.yorksocialistalliance. org.uk 
As is North Derbyshire, although 
they say they are affiliated to the ‘Net¬ 
work of Socialist Alliances’ (maybe wish¬ 
ful thinking). It carries latest details of 
the preparation for the February 15 anti¬ 
war demonstration and the next local 
Marxist Forum. 
http://www.n-dsa.org.uk 
Telford is pleasant, but apparently 
with no local activity taking place to 
report on, it simply has links to news 
stories. 

http://www.telfsa.co.uk 
Local SAs that do not have someone 
who can spend much time, but still want 
internet presence, should have a sim¬ 
ple home page that states: who we are; 


February’s fund has got off to a slow 
start - which is a pity, since the last 
thing we need during this period of 
huge challenges is for the Weekly 
Worker to be held back through lack 
of funds. 

As I write, I am listening to Colin 
Powell’s self-justifying speech to the 
UN, whose very lack of substance 
confirms once and for all that the US- 
UK are intent on launching an attack 
on Iraq, come what may. Stopping 
their bloody onslaught is of course 
our number one challenge. 

Our paper must be able to play its 
unique role in the anti-war movement 
- the next issue, to be produced for 
what is likely to be the biggest leftwing 
demonstration in Britain for decades, 
will be a 16-pager, aimed at providing 
the protesters with answers that 


what we stand for; contact email ad¬ 
dress for meetings, etc. A basic template 
on the lines of Dudley would suffice. 
http://www.sociahstalliance.fsnet.co.uk 

Far too many websites have not been 
updated since the general election. I be¬ 
lieve many are actually dead, as I have 
tried to contact some by their email links 
and they just bounce back. I will list 
those I found in alphabetical order. 

Ashfield is still challenging Geoff 
Hoon for his seat. 

http://website.lineone.net/~pirsong/ 

AshfieldSA.htm 

Bedfordshire is now dead. There 
used to be a page on this link, but if what 
we have read in the Weekly Worker is 
true about the machinations at this SA, 
then its hardly surprising they do not 
have the time for a website any more. 
http://www.beds-sa.org.uk 

Bristol looks like they are learning as 
they go along, using the national site 
layout as a blueprint, but not smooth 
running yet. 

http://www.flagstation.org/bsa/site 

Cambridge is brilliantly designed: 
simple and easy to navigate, but it still 
mentions the Socialist Party as part of 
the alliance, and has dead links to the 
Steve Lawrence Campaign; London SA 
and Eastern Region SA. Notice of a 
meeting Wednesday April 11 at 8pm - 
next April, last April, 2001,2000? 
http://uk.geocities.com/cambs_social- 
ist_alliance 

Camden is more of the same: gen¬ 
eral election bumf, events diary up to 
June 25 2002, etc, etc, etc. 
http://www.camdensocialistalli- 
ance.org.uk 

Coventry goes up to 2001! Must 
have been SP-run. 

http://www.cwn.org.uk/politics/social- 

ist-alliance 

East London: Apparently Kambiz 
Boomla is a candidate in the forthcom¬ 
ing general election in Poplar and Can¬ 
ning Town. Delve deeper and you will 


show the way to the permanent end¬ 
ing of wars. Our aim is to sell 1,000 
extra copies. 

Comrades, let’s make sure we are 
up to the job - the sentiment no doubt 
shared by our donors this week: DG, 
JO and FS all gave £20, not to men¬ 
tion first-time contributor KL, who 
came up with a tenner. So we start 
February with £70 - but we need to 
bust through our £500 target in just 
three more weeks • 

Robbie Rix 

Last week 6,270 people read us 
on the web with 2,377 copies of 
ww465 downloaded in pdf 
format. 

Ask for a bankers order form, or 
send cheques, payable to 
Weekly Worker 


find dates to remember like June 7: elec¬ 
tion day leafleting! This is without 
doubt ‘election frontism’ on the web - 
please add to the homepage: ‘Our next 
update will be at the next general elec¬ 
tion!’ 

http://www.eastlondonsocialists.org.uk 
Eastern Region will take off //’the 
regional SA project takes off, I guess. I 
am not convinced of its necessity at the 
moment though. 

http://members.lycos.co.uk/ERSA 
Hackney: “Put people before profit 
on June 7” (2001). 
http://www.hackneysa.org.uk 
Harlow: It was at this address. 
Maybe they have moved, maybe they 
don’t exist any more? 
h ttp://www. hds a. users, b tope n- 
world.com 

Islington: “We want to see an alter¬ 
native to Chris Smith, minister for the 
dome disaster, which is why we are 
standing Janine Booth in Islington 
South and Finsbury.” 
http://www.islingtonsa.freeuk.com 
The Lancashire home page will take 
you to either Pendle, Burnley, Blackburn 
or Preston. 

I pressed Preston and was told: 
“Preston Socialist Alliance is relaunch¬ 
ing in September. Click on the buttons 
on the left for news about our activities.” 
So I did and the page said: “This page 
will carry details of our activities and 
campaigns, and copies of press re¬ 
leases.” I gather they never relaunched 
in September? 

Pendle: up to date as far as Novem¬ 
ber 2002. 

Blackburn: up to date as far as Sep¬ 
tember 2002. 

Burnley: up to date as far as June 
2002 . 

http://www.lancssocialistalli- 
ance.org.uk 

Manchester gives links to events, 
of which the latest is June 14 2002. Links 
to Blackley, Withington and Salford - all 
with notes about leafleting for the last 
elections. 

http://www.manchestersocialist.fs- 

net.co.uk 

Norfolk and Norwich simply says 
“Under construction.” That is what it 
said when I took a look about two or 
three months ago! 
http://home.clara.net/nnsa 
The Oxford home page, as well as 
telling you who is standing in the gen¬ 
eral election, boasts a newsletter - alas 
from spring 2001. Latest local event is 
May 29 (2001?) 

http://www.oxfordsocialists.org.uk 
Reading: Same again - last general 
election; local events stop at June. 
http://www.readingsocialists.org.uk 
Teesside is very appealing to the 
eye and uses the latest in web design 
technology. If the homepage is anything 
to go by, the rest of the site, presently 
under construction, should be out¬ 
standing. 

http://www.teessidesa.s5.com 
If a branch is going to have a web¬ 
site, then surely it should have a sim¬ 
ple, low-maintenance one like Dudley or 
an up-to-date one like those at the be¬ 
ginning of this article. Having out-of- 
date material makes it look like the 
branch has died or we do not keep 
abreast of the times • 




Fighting fund 

Unique role 
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Key debates for 
March 15 conference 


M otions and constitutional amend¬ 
ments for the Socialist Alliance 
annual conference have now 
been sent out to all members. 
They are also available on the SA website 
(http://www.socialistalliance.net/resources/ 
conference/index.html). The conference, 
which takes place on March 15, will represent 
something of a watershed for the alliance. 

The main debate will surely be over the fu¬ 
ture of the alliance. Will conference vote to 
maintain the stagnant status quo or decide 
to remove the fetters holding back the or¬ 
ganisation’s development and move towards 
becoming something useful for the working 
class - an independent political party? 

The 22-page conference document con¬ 
tains a number of resolutions that will allow 
members to discuss the way forward. Cen¬ 
tral will be the debate over motions that call 
for the Socialist Alliance to campaign for a 
new workers' party (CPGB, Workers Power, 
James White/Paul Shawcroft/Nick Long, 
Revolutionary Democratic Group). 

In opposition to this will be the Socialist 
Workers Party. Its motion on the future for 
the alliance is full of well-meaning phrases 
and an action list of things we are already 
doing. In short, it is a motion to keep things 
pretty much as they are - albeit with a higher 
profile and demanding “more implantation in 
communities”. It recognises that we “act as 
a party” during election campaigns, but have 
a weak profile in between. It avoids the main 
issue - in order to act more like a party in 
between, well, we need to become more like 
a party. Obvious really. 

Yet the SWP wants us to hold back from 
this vital transformation. It is just a matter of 
“raising our profile”. Yet without the cohe¬ 
sion of a paityist culture, we cannot raise our 
profile. Initiative will remain outside SA 
branches. We will merely be responding to 
events on the executive. 

While the SWP and its closest allies - most 
notably the International Socialist Group - 
will ensure they have a majority at this con¬ 
ference, there is a real possibility of at least a 
conjunctural unity between the pro-party 
elements. In effect, the best we can hope for 
is that the only support for the ‘status quo’ 
comes from the SWP and the ‘usual sus¬ 
pects’, ensuring that the victory for the 
forces of conservatism will be a Pyrrhic one. 

The preamble to the motion moved by 
Alan Thomett and Mandy Baker has many 
worthwhile formulations. For example: “If the 
SA does not move towards becoming a 
party, it will repeatedly come up against the 
limitations of [the united front] model.” How¬ 
ever, the action points of the motion are ex¬ 
actly the same 12 the SWP is proposing. 
Obviously agreed behind the scenes be¬ 
tween the SWP and supporters of Resist¬ 
ance, this is a bizarre arrangement. While 
mouthing pro-party sentiments, the ISG in 
fact capitulates in action to the demands of 
the anti-party majority. 

In addition to those wanting to transform 
the alliance into a party, there are four mo¬ 
tions in favour of a regular Socialist Alliance 
paper. The SWP/ISG bloc has been forced 
to recognise the momentum behind this 
move. It favours “developing Left Turn [the 
so far one-off national bulletin] as a more 
regular and substantial publication with an 
editorial structure”. 

The history of the Socialist Alliance has 
witnessed majorities refusing to take their re¬ 
sponsibilities seriously. In its previous incar¬ 
nation as the Network of Socialist Alliances, 
the Socialist Party played the SA dead, nei¬ 
ther moving it forward nor killing it off. The 
SWP is in danger of repeating history. While 
the SP’s amateurism led to the SA of that time 
being nothing short of a farce, in an inver¬ 
sion of Marx’s aphorism, the dead hand of 
the SWP’s ‘united front of a special kind’ 


could lead to the future of the SA being one 
of tragedy. 

What is healthy now, however, is that a 
clear pro-party minority is emerging, consist¬ 
ing of the overwhelming majority of non- 
SWP members of the alliance. The challenge 
before this pro-party minority is to find prin¬ 
cipled positions to unite around and, in the 
event of motions in favour of an SA party 
and political newspaper being defeated, 
committing themselves to the launch of an 
unofficial paper of the Socialist Alliance. 

Executive elections 

Many ‘independent’ members have got 
themselves in a twist about the method of 
election to the executive. Many feel, rightly, 
that the current block slate system allows for 
no input from individuals at conference. It is 
all about stitching up a deal beforehand. 
While pre-conference agreement between 
factions is actually desirable for the demo¬ 
cratic functioning of any organisation, what 
is needed is flexibility, openness and trans¬ 
parency. 

Phil Pope and Geoff Barr favour the single 
transferable vote system. This seems to have 
much support among the people who post 
to the ‘IndieSA’ email discussion list. What 
I find most odd about the ‘independents’ 
pushing this system is that it would end up 
giving them exactly what they do not want: 
a majority of SWP members on the execu¬ 
tive committee. While it is common knowl¬ 
edge that the CPGB would actually favour 
the largest component exercising its major¬ 
ity in an open and democratic manner, many 
others fear the SWP behemoth as the source 
of our troubles. In fact, the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance’s greatest asset and greatest problem 
is the SWP - similarly, when the Socialist 
Labour Party had some dynamism, Scargill 
both made and held back that now dead or¬ 
ganisation. 

The CPGB, and Jim Jepps of Colchester SA, 
favour a combination of the slate system and 
individual voting. We support a first-past-the- 
post voting system with conference being 
able to appoint an elections preparations com¬ 
mittee instructed to draw up a recommended 
list for the executive committee on the basis 
of agreed criteria - any faction or individual 
can, of course, do the same. This combines 
democratic voting with a balance that takes 
into account political faction, region, gender 
and so on. It also allows for well-organised, 
out-of-favour minority voices to fight their 
way on to the executive. 

Rob Hoveman’s motion calls for elections 
to take place under the current system at this 
conference (which I support), but effectively 
leaving it up to the incoming EC to devise a 
new system of elections (which I oppose). 

There are 17 nominations for the executive 
so far. Nominations, however, do not close 
until the day of conference itself. 

War on Iraq 

In a sense, this annual gathering has more 
of the feel of a ‘normal’ conference, combin¬ 
ing as it does both policy motions and con¬ 
stitutional questions. 

There are five motions on the impending 
imperialist adventure against Iraq. Four of 
them deal with our actual political position 
on this war (from the CPGB, Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty, Julian Silverman and Mar¬ 
tin Ralph). The motion from John Rees 
(which merely proposes we do what we are 
doing anyway - support the Stop the War 
Coalition) seems aimed at allowing the com¬ 
rade an opportunity to tub-thump. 

Labour and the unions 

Another key area of debate will be on the 
SA’s relationship with the Labour left and 
non-SA socialists in the trade unions, and 
our approach to the labour movement in 


general. It is good that the SA takes this se¬ 
riously, as up to now our blanket refusal to 
agree a common approach on Labour candi¬ 
dates where we do not stand is seriously 
weakening us. Likewise, while we have made 
some progress in the unions, our work re¬ 
mains divided, amateurish and preachy. 

The SWP correctly proposes coordinated 
intervention at union conferences. However, 
merely by holding a fringe meeting and en¬ 
suring there is a motion on the political fund 
is not enough. We need regularly meeting 
fractions of SA members. We need to fight 
for a real rank and file movement, not back 
this or that broad left - which often descend 
into turf wars between sects. 

On Labour we need an approach which 
engages with the mass base of the party - 
particularly those attracted to or still loyal to 
the (notion) of the Labour left. The CPGB has 
moved a resolution allowing us to campaign 
for certain Labour candidates where they 
commit to certain policies drawn up on the 
basis of our manifesto/programme. Without 
such an active approach towards the Labour 
Party, we will remain marginalised with noth¬ 
ing to say to its mass base. 

Other motions 

I have so far just touched on some of the 
main debates. No doubt more issues will be 
thrown up by amendments, which must be 
in by February 21. However, there are many 
other motions - some vacuous, some wacky. 

Through Nick Long’s eyes, for example, the 
red flag is a symbol of repulsion to the mass 
of workers, whereas the Usdaw-like shaking 
hands is “inclusive”. We say to comrade 
Long: “Though cowards flinch and traitors 
sneer, we’ll keep the red flag flying here.” 

Margaret Manning and Lesley 
Mahmood, along with Tony Reid in another 
motion, have called for quotas for women. 
Comrade Reid is calling for automatic re¬ 
gional representation on the executive. I trust 
conference will reject these bureaucratic 
measures that tend to focus on statistics rather 
than what makes the SA work: ie, the unity of 
diverse political trends. People should be 
elected on a political basis fundamentally. 
Why only quotas for women? Why not 
quotas for every shade of identity? (I bagsie 
the Australian seat on the executive.) 

The executive has made some suggestions 
for constitutional reform on matters concern¬ 
ing: the appeals committee; electing audi¬ 
tors; on SA candidates needing to be 
members of the SA; guidelines for the run¬ 
ning of local alliances; and the affiliation of 
working class, progressive and socialist or¬ 
ganisations. There are other motions on af¬ 
filiation as well - which will hopefully be 
brought together during the compositing 
process. 

I have moved a constitutional amendment 
on regional structure. This is important in the 
run-up to the EU elections next year. The 
motion may well need to be amended to al¬ 
low for the Welsh Socialist Alliance to fit into 
our constitution (the WSA agreed to seek 
affiliation at its conference last month) - and 
allow for the S A to become an all-UK organi¬ 
sation in due course. 

There has been a flurry of discussion con¬ 
cerning Will McMahon’s motion committing 
the SA to oppose congestion charging. For 
once I am with Will on this. There is a motion 
calling for an SA-wide census, and another 
calling for rotating venues for national meet¬ 
ings. Then there is a very well-meaning but 
cringingly liberal and patronising motion from 
SWP Manchester supremo John Baxter call¬ 
ing on free membership for asylum-seekers. 

These minor matters aside, the cmx of the 
matter remains - will the SWP treat the SA 
seriously? And can the pro-party minority get 
its act together? • 

Marcus Strom 


Call for Socialist 
Alliance paper 

An appeal for a regular Socialist 
Alliance newspaper was launched last 
year by three leading members, Dave 
Church, Marcus Strom and Martin 
Thomas. To add your name to the 
appeal please email your support to: 
marcus. strom@ ntlworld.com 


We, the undersigned, believe that the Socialist Al¬ 
liance must launch a regular, campaigning news¬ 
paper as an urgent priority. This publication should: 

• Fight to build the agreed actions of the Socialist 
Alliance, maintain our public profile between elec¬ 
tions and give news, analysis and practical guidance 
to our activists on the ground. 

• Reflect the diversity of views in our alliance. ASo- 
cialist Alliance paper must have space for the open 
exchange of ideas, for comradely polemic and the 
presentation of minority views. Wherever possible, 
we should afford the right of reply in our paper. 

• Strike a balance between agitation and propa¬ 
ganda in its pages. Working class readers should 
not be patronised ortalked down to. Our paper must 
carry longer theoretical pieces, as well as snappy, 
factual, socialist reportage. 

If the majority of the SA continues to block an of¬ 
ficial publication, the minority should fight for the 
launch of an unofficial paper. 


Additional 

signatories 

Nicola Bent (Lambeth) 
Janine Booth (Hackney) 
Danny Bowles (Neath & 
Port Talbot) 

John Bridge (Camden) 
Alison Brown (Sheffield) 
James Bull (Teesside) 
Peter Burton (SSP) 
Matthew Caygill (Leeds) 
Jane Clarke (Bedfordshire) 
Steve Cooke (Teesside) 
Lawrie Coombs (Tees¬ 
side) 

Tim Cooper (Nottingham) 

Chris Croome (Teesside) 
James Cunningham 

(South Birmingham) 

Mathew Danaher 

(Southampton) 

Mervyn Davies (Colches¬ 
ter) 

Ian Donovan (Southwark) 

Arthur Downs (former 
mayor, Tower Hamlets) 

Jim Drysdale 
Laura Duval (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Pete Edwards (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Mark Ferguson (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Alf Filer (Brent) 

Janice Fowler (Southwark) 
Steve Freeman (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Ray Gaston (Leeds 
steering committee) 

Darrell Goodliffe 

(Cambridgeshire) 

Andy Gunton (Lambeth) 
Billy Hodson (Teesside) 
David Isaacson (Colches¬ 
ter) 

Chris Jones (chair, 
Merseyside) 

Eryk Karas (Bedfordshire) 

Sarah Lawlor (Bedford¬ 


shire) 

Terry Liddle (treasurer, 
Greenwich) 

Ron Lynn (Lambeth) 
Lesley Mahmood 

(executive committee, 
coordinator Merseyside) 
Rob Marsden (Leicester) 

Laurie McCauley (North 
Yorkshire) 

Anne Me Shane (chair, 
Hackney) 

Sam Metcalf (Nottingham) 

Duncan Morrison 

(Lewisham) 

Paul Nicholson (South¬ 
ampton) 

Harry Nugent (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Dave Osier (Hackney) 
Dave Parks (Exeter) 

Harry Paterson (Notting¬ 
hamshire) 

Mike Perkins (Southamp¬ 
ton) 

Peter Pierce (Greenwich) 
Phil Pope (Southampton) 

Charlie Pottins (Brent) 
Peter Radcliff (Notting¬ 
ham) 

Daniel Randall (Notting¬ 
ham) 

Lee Rock (Waltham Forest) 

Mike Rowley (Oxford) 
Dave Spencer (Coventry) 
Alan Stevens (chair, 
Greenwich) 

Danny Thompson 
(Bedfordshire) 

Steve Turner (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Mike Wagstaff (Colches¬ 
ter) 

Pete Weller (Lambeth) 
Geoff Wexler (Cambridge¬ 
shire) 

Paul Willoughby (East 
Kent) 

Jay Woolrich (Leicester) 
Patrick Yarker (Norfolk 
and Norwich) 
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ALLIANCES 

The left and the Muslim 


Jack Conrad discusses Marxist strategy and tactics 


T here has been heated debate on the 
left - including in these pages - about 
the legitimacy, advisability and possi¬ 
ble dire consequences of cooperating 
under the same umbrella with non-working 
class elements and organisations. The pres¬ 
ence of Liberal Democrats in the Stop the War 
Coalition has been mentioned. However, the 
main bone of contention is the islamic funda¬ 
mentalists in general and in particular the 
Muslim Association of Britain and its spon¬ 
sorship of the February 15 anti-war demon¬ 
stration.. 

Various comrades have tortured themselves 
trying to decide whether or not the STWC has 
ceased being a ‘united front’ - which by defi¬ 
nition is presumably good - and instead has 
degenerated into a ‘popular front’, and there¬ 
fore a political formation revolutionary social¬ 
ists and communists should vigorously 
oppose and certainly stand apart from. Oth¬ 
ers, such as Sean Matgamna’s Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty, are quite clear. MAB is the 
British branch of the Muslim Brotherhood. 
Therefore, they reason, the left must forthwith 
break off relations with them. On February 15 
the AWL will nevertheless march - despite 
MAB sponsorship - but, as a matter of high 
principle, will organise an entirely separate mi¬ 
cro-contingent. In all seriousness we are ig¬ 
norantly told that this is an application of the 
old Comintern slogan, ‘March separately, 
strike together’. 

I believe that such ideas owe everything to 
sectarian muddle and nothing to Marxism. Let 
us begin to disentangle things by discussing 
strategy and tactics. 

Firstly, we shall ask an elementary question. 
What is meant by strategy and what is meant 
by tactics? In general strategy refers to fulfill¬ 
ing the working class programme for human 
self-liberation and establishing which social 
strata or forces can or must, at various stages, 
be won as auxiliaries to realise that goal. Strat¬ 
egy indentifies the main enemy that needs to 
be attacked and overpowered by the work¬ 
ing class and the secondary opponents that 
must be neutralised or taken advantage of at 
various stages. Accordingly the working 
class leadership strives to unite its forces and 
win over allies, hi this way our resources can 
be harnessed and concentrated. Strategy is, 
in other words, the war plan of the working 
class. 

Tactics, on the other hand, involves the 
many and varied fomis of struggle employed: 
ie, parliamentary and extra-parliamentary tac¬ 
tics. Put another way, tactics are the weapons 
used by the working class. Only by combin¬ 
ing correct strategy and correct tactics can 
the reforged Communist Party we envisage 
win the trust of the masses, provide leader¬ 
ship and help bring about the aims of the revo¬ 
lution. 

Our CPGB draft programme outlines two ba¬ 
sic stages of struggle and therefore two dis¬ 
tinct but interlinking war plans. The first war 
plan is designed to pave the way for the sec¬ 
ond to commence. 

Under capitalism, here in today’s Britain, our 
immediate strategic objective is to overthrow 
the existing constitutional monarchy system 
and bring about a wide and unrestricted de¬ 
mocracy. The main class force that can 
achieve that goal is the working class. The 
middle classes can be won as an auxiliary. The 
medium bourgeoisie must be neutralised. The 
main class enemy is monopoly capital which 
employs the constitutional monarchy system 
in order to protect and promote its exploita¬ 
tive interests. By uniting the working class in 
opposition to the existing state not only can 
allies be won, but the working class makes 
itself into a future ruling class. 

Overthrowing the constitutional monarchy 
system and simultaneously delivering a body 
blow to the monopoly capitalist class combine 
to create a revolutionary situation. That can 
have many comparatively drawn out and 


overlapping phases or can, under favourable 
circumstances, be reduced to a single moment. 
Either way. the objective is to establish the rule 
of the working class by overcoming all resist¬ 
ance put up by the bourgeoisie. Wavering by 
the middle classes must be counteracted. 
Bureaucracy must be rolled back and even¬ 
tually abolished by constantly deepening 
popular control. Working class rule in Britain 
can only be sustained to the degree that so¬ 
cialist revolution spreads in other countries. 
Capitalism can only be superseded univer¬ 
sally. The main ally of the working class inter¬ 
nationally is the urban poor and the peasantry. 
The main enemy is imperialism and those 
forces which serve or align themselves with 
imperialism. The end goal is to realise world 
communism and bring about genuine human 
fulfilment. 

This is, of course, a rough sketch. Reality 
will doubtless be far richer, produce many 
surprises and demand novel strategic inno¬ 
vations. Our draft programme is, after all. the 
work of a few dozen militants, whereas revo¬ 
lution itself is made by tens of millions of peo¬ 
ple with all their passion, creativity, 
imagination and fighting capacities. Neverthe¬ 
less - with or without that caveat - it is clear 
that strategy deals with the main contending 
social forces and their allies or potential allies. 
Strategy alters only when the main contend¬ 
ing social forces change: eg, when the con¬ 
stitutional monarchy system is overthrown in 
Britain. 

Tactics are subordinate to strategy. Be¬ 
cause circumstances and the opportunities 
that go with them are constantly changing, 
opening and closing, due to the shifting bal¬ 
ance of forces, splits and divisions above, etc, 
tactics must alter accordingly. What is de¬ 
manded one day can be completely inappro¬ 
priate die next. Redundant tactics and slogans 
must be discarded and replaced by fresh ones. 
Whereas strategy is determined by concen¬ 
trating the maximum social force against the 
main enemy, tactics are designed to achieve 
less important objectives. Strategy is akin to 
fighting a war; tactics are about winning a par¬ 
ticular battle or even a mere skirmish. 

While strategy remains largely fixed for an 
entire period, tactics are constantly changing 
with die ebb and flow of the struggle. Depend¬ 
ing on die moment, tactics can encompass the 
most diverse forms and combinations. So 
when the political struggle reaches fever pitch, 
new forms of struggle are required and must 
be deployed. The Russian Revolution surely 
provides the best historical example - fraterni¬ 
sation with troops, anned political demonstra¬ 
tions, land seizures, factory occupations, 
soviets of workers, peasants and soldiers, red 
guards, agitation for a peaceful revolution. 


Stop the war 


In our name? Film and discussion evening, Thursday February 
13, 7.30pm, Light House media centre, Chubb Buildings, Fryer 
Street, Wolverhampton, West Midlands WV1 1HT. Screening of 
new film Not in my name and extracts from the 1964 film Culloden. 
Panel discussion widi Norman Thomas (director Not in my name), 
Shirin Housee and Pervaiz Khan. 

01902 716055; info@hght-house.co.uk; www.light-house.co.uk 

National demonstration Saturday February 15, London. Two 
assembly points: starting point A - Embankment (nearest tube: Em¬ 
bankment), 12 noon; starting point B (for groups from the north 
and London) - Gower Street (nearest tubes: Todenham Court Road, 
Euston Square, Euston), 12 noon. March to Hyde Park for rally. 
Called by Stop the War Coalition, Muslim Association of Britain. 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. 

To join CPGB comrades on the day, email antiwar@cpgb.org.uk 

Glasgow march Assemble Glasgow Green, Saturday February 
15,10am. March to SECC conference centre, where Blair is address¬ 
ing Labour Party conference. Rady 2.30pm. 

Organised by Scottish Coalition for lustice Not War, c/o Scottish 
CND, 15 Barrland Street, Glasgow, G41 1QH; 0141-423 1222; 
scnd@banthebomb.org 


To move 
forward 
communists 
must at 
every turn 
of events 
locate 
what Lenin 
called the 
main 

“particular 
link” in the 
tactical 
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insurrection, coalition government, civil war, 
etc. But Britain too is not without its rich les¬ 
sons. 

Take the miners’ Great Strike of 1984-85. 
Though it was far from a revolutionary situa¬ 
tion, this titanic class struggle saw countless 
support groups spring up throughout the 
length and breadth of the country, the miners 
forming hit squads, flying pickets fighting to 
maintain the strike in backward areas such as 
Nottinghamshire, and railworkers defying the 
law in order to impose a boycott on coal. 
Meanwhile communists raised the perspec¬ 
tive of coordinating the support groups po¬ 
litically, recruiting wider forces to the hit 
squads, generalising the miners’ struggle 
through bringing in dockers, car workers, lo¬ 
cal government workers and toppling the 
Thatcher government. 

With the defeat of the miners other tactics 
come to the fore. In particular we have empha¬ 
sised the potential of the election tactic and 
how that can help to build a mass working 
class party. Old tactics can in that way be 
given a new content. 

In terms of strategic aides things are more 
or less straightforward. They consist of the 
middle classes in Britain, the working class in 
other countries, and political forces, such as 
those in the so-called thd'd world leading the 
urban and rural poor, who are fighting for 
genuine democracy and against reaction. Stra¬ 
tegic leadership consists of bringing together 
these forces and taking advantage of contra¬ 
dictions in the enemy camp. 

To ignore or play down such vital strategic 
questions is to commit a profound mistake. 
The working class should adn to exploit deep- 
seated conflicts within the capitalist class or 
the podtical establishment. Hence in distin¬ 
guishing the Labour Party from the Conserva¬ 
tive Party and the Liberal Democrats our draft 
programme points to the necessity of split¬ 
ting the Labour Party’s base - which is work¬ 
ing class - from its leadership, which is 
bourgeois and thoroughly reactionary. To 
lump together the Labour Party, the Tories and 
the Lib Dems as equally reactionary, however, 
is to commit a strategic blunder. By the same 
measure the working class must take advan¬ 
tage of tensions between the US and the Eu¬ 
ropean Union, including over the so-called 
‘war on terrorism’. Such a war carries a threat 
to rights and civil liberties; it also speeds up 
time and acts as a tocsin, or signal, for inde¬ 
pendent working class action. Britain could 
be forced out of the war, Blair’s reign as prime 
minister ended and the US isolated, leaving 
the Bush administration vulnerable to its own 
anti-war movement. 

Undoubtedly the potential exists for our 
forces to be multiptied many times over. Very 
wide sections of the population are being ral¬ 
lied against the threat of a US-UK war against 
Iraq. Suffice to say, our tactics involve weav¬ 
ing together as many struggles as possible 
against the war. An obvious example is the 
firefighters’ dispute. That cannot be an end 
in itself, however. Stopping the war with Iraq 
must be linked with the strategic aim of over¬ 
throwing the constitutional monarchy sys¬ 
tem. A system which, we emphasise, makes 
such a war possible without any popular man¬ 
date - either in the form of a parliamentary vote 
or a referendum. Tony Blah' can simply resort 
to the royal prerogative. 

Tactics must conform with and advance 
these ends. Tactical leadership therefore con¬ 
sists of having a working knowledge, and 
even better mastery, of all tactical fomis and, 
no matter what the risk, ensuring that they are 
used properly and at the appropriate moment 
so as to maximise the results for the cause of 
the working class. That can involve the swift¬ 
est change from offence to reheat and there¬ 
fore demands the highest level of discipline. 

Communists are not only concerned with 
convincing the advanced section of the work¬ 
ing class that New Labour is corrupt and rot¬ 
ten and that the war on Iraq is not against 
tyranny but is designed to consolidate the 
US-dominated new world order and give it 
greater control over vital oil reserves. The task 


of communists also consists of helping to 
mobilise the widest numbers into a struggle 
where they can learn through their own expe¬ 
rience that the United Kingdom needs a re¬ 
gime change. Not a mere alteration of 
government through a general election, let 
alone a palace coup in which Blair is replaced 
by a Charles Clarke or a Peter Hain. The con¬ 
stitutional monarchy system - the monarch, 
the elected or unelected House of Lords, MI5, 
the presidential prime minister, appointed 
judges, the standing army, etc - must go. hi its 
place must come a fully democratic federal 
republic of England, Scotland and Wales, 
brought about using the most militant tactics 
objective circumstances allow. 

Sectarianism is a constant danger. To pro¬ 
pose to go into battle with just the advanced 
guard - eg, those “within or close to the la¬ 
bour movement” - is folly. To argue that the 
vanguard must be sealed off and supposedly 
kept uncontaminated by contact with reac¬ 
tionaries such as MAB is criminal. Real, deci¬ 
sive movement in society only comes about 
when millions upon millions of people - previ¬ 
ously inert, politically backward and often still 
deeply reactionary in this or that aspect of their 
lives - realise through their own experience in 
the course of struggle that far-reaching 
change is a burning necessity. 

For this reason propaganda and agitation 
are in themselves insufficient. Tactics are re¬ 
quired which draw the overwhelming mass of 
the population into battle. Yet through the tri¬ 
als, tribulations and victories scored in the 
course of the struggle they come to their own 
conclusions - the obscurantism and narrow¬ 
ness of political islam disarms; pacifism is hope¬ 
less and naive; Labourism is treacherous and 
full of double talk. That way, and that way 
alone, these millions come closer and closer 
to our side. 

To move forward strategically communists 
must at every turn of events locate what Lenin 
called the main "particular link” in the tactical 
chain. If that link is grasped “with all one’s 
might” the conditions are prepared for mov¬ 
ing to the next link and solving a host of other 
associated problems and bringing nearer 
eventual strategic success. In our conditions 
the main link can be summed up in one sen¬ 
tence. Division of the left into countless ama¬ 
teurish and narrow-minded sects must be 
superseded by partyism. 

Concretely that means transforming the So¬ 
cialist Alliance into a democratic centralist 
party with deep roots in the working class. 
Such a party - which embodies disciplined 
unity in action - acts as a piston which har¬ 
nesses mass anger and increases its effective 
power no end. Ensuring that social energy is 
directed against the right target relies, of 
course, not on some self-appointed guru, but 
rather on constant open debate amongst the 
membership, democratic votes and elections. 
Without building such a party - brought 
about in the first place by launching a com¬ 
mon weekly or daily paper, as argued for and 
described in my Towards a Socialist Alliance 
party - popular anger, mass mobilisations and 
widespread discontent will inevitably be dis¬ 
sipated and diverted into dead ends and an¬ 
other round of disillusionment and demorali¬ 
sation. 

The Socialist Workers Party might recruit a 
couple of thousand, maybe even 10,000. But 
it is a confessional sect with an appalling bu¬ 
reaucratic regime which knows neither proper 
internal democracy nor open debate and dis¬ 
cussion. Hence those who enter just as quickly 
exit. In other words from nothing to nothing. 

How do our tactics differ from the tactics of 
Labourism and the trade union bureaucracy? 
There are those who seem to imagine that 
Marxists oppose reforms in general and shun 
all compromises and temporary agreements. 
That is rubbish. On the contrary Marxists 
advocate reforms - ie, from the abolition of the 
monarchy to a proper minimum wage - and 
are prepared to join all manner of coalitions, 
campaigns, actions and protest movements. 
The suggestion that we only have a black and 
white pallet of the ‘united front’ with reform- 
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But how to make him into a soldier of the proletariat? 


ists or the ‘popular front’ with the imperialist 
bourgeoisie is ridiculous. Marxists know full 
well the value of conciliatory manoeuvres, 
zigzags, retreats, exploiting the conflicts be¬ 
tween our enemies and temporarily joining 
together with what in his ‘Leftwing’ commu¬ 
nism, an infantile disorder Lenin called “tran¬ 
sient, unstable, vacillating and conditional” 
allies. 

To unilaterally renounce “transient, unsta¬ 
ble, vacillating and conditional” alliances is 
like an army refusing to train in the use of all 
the weapons and means of warfare. Obvi¬ 
ously any such army is behaving in a stupid 
manner and invites defeat. If, on the contrary, 
communists learn to master all the methods 
of struggle, we become a real threat to our 
enemy and victory comes within reach. 

Inexperienced comrades and hardened 
dogmatists alike are prone to dismiss "tran¬ 
sient, unstable, vacillating and conditional” 
alliances as wrong in principle. All the while 
these comrades proclaim the virtues of united 
fronts - which, whether they are from above 
or below, are with reformists of various stripes 
“within or close to the labour movement” - as 
being the only principled alliance communists 
should enter. They are wrong on both counts. 

We shall cite the example of the Bolsheviks 
to illustrate our contention. The main strate¬ 
gic allies sought by the Bolsheviks were the 
peasantry. Meanwhile they championed all 
sections of the oppressed and exposed all ex¬ 
amples of oppression. 

This included students, gays, women and 
minority nationalities imprisoned in the Rus¬ 
sian empire - Ukrainians, Finns, Jews, Poles, 
Turks, etc. It also included persecuted reli¬ 
gious minorities. Old believers, catholics, 
muslims and everyone outside the ambit of 
the officially sanctioned Russian orthodox 
church. 

Rightly in January 1905 the Bolsheviks were 
prepared to march behind the priest Gapon 
as he led a mass demonstration of St 
Petersburg workers - many of them woefully 
backward and full of illusions - to present his 
half-loyalist, half-revolutionary petition to the 
tsar in his Winter Palace. The ensuing massa¬ 
cre fuelled the revolutionary outbreak that 
brought tsarism near to the point of collapse. 
Between 1907 and 1912, in the second round 
of durna elections the Bolsheviks adopted a 
tactical policy of backing the lesser evil can¬ 
didates against the greatest evil candidates: 
ie. Constitutional Democrats against Black 
Hundreds. In the same period they were for¬ 
mally united in the same party as the Men¬ 


sheviks. Throughout most of 1917 the Bol¬ 
sheviks advocated a peaceful revolution and 
a coalition government of the left - the Social¬ 
ist Revolutionaries, Mensheviks and them¬ 
selves. After the October Revolution, those 
who now called themselves communists con¬ 
cluded a pact with imperialist Germany. Later 
under the new economic policy there were 
willing to grant far-reaching concessions in 
Siberia and other parts of Russia to British, 
US and French monopolies. To maintain the 
alliance with the peasantry market relations 
were partially restored. 

Obviously what matters to us is not reforms 
or compromises in themselves: rather the ad¬ 
vantages to the cause of the working class. 
To Labourites and other such reformists, re¬ 
forms are the be-all-and-end-all of politics. Not 
surprisingly reforms enacted by reformists 
tend therefore to be ways of reconciling the 
working class to capitalism, not step towards 
its final overthrow. For communists, on the 
other hand, reforms are viewed as by-prod¬ 
ucts of the struggle, means of educating, steel¬ 
ing and empowering the working class. 
Reforms are fought for as a way of weaken¬ 
ing the existing constitutional order and are 
thus Utmed into weapons for making revolu¬ 
tion. Communists therefore refuse to be se¬ 
duced by legal methods of struggle, but 
everywhere look to advance on all fronts. 

So the art of communist politics lies not in 
rejecting compromises and alliances except 
with those who are “within or close to the la¬ 
bour movement”. Such an approach is impos¬ 
sible to take seriously. On the contrary 
communist politics requires an ability to lo¬ 
cate compromises and alliances which ad¬ 
vance the struggle and those that are 
inappropriate or express crass opportunism. 
Labourites are, for example, past masters at ne¬ 
gotiating parliamentary deals and pursuing 
what they call practical politics. Traditionally 
MPs fight each other like cat and dog, de¬ 
pending on which rival party they belong to. 
However, in this they resemble professional 
footballers. They play for a team and seek to 
beat all their rivals. And yet they move from 
club to club in the course of their career. La¬ 
bour MPs are with very few exceptions mid¬ 
dle class careerists. Their profession, just like 
that of their Tory and Lib Dent opposite num¬ 
bers, is politics. Their aim is to rise to the top. 
The other parties are rivals in elections but 
those who block their way on the ladder to 
success are fellow Labour MPs. MPs instinc¬ 
tively recognises that they have far more in 
common with each other than with those who 
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elect them. Deals, cosy chats and pairing go 
with the territory. Not surprisingly then when 
things really matter - in a war or national crisis 

- both sides of parliament experience little or 
no problem in uniting against the common 
enemy. 

Put another way, there are compromises 
and compromises, and alliances and alliances. 
Each compromise or alliance must be judged 
concretely, taking into account the forces in¬ 
volved and circumstances that obtain. Lenin 
gave the example of a man who hands over 
money and a firearm to bandits, under duress, 
with a view to ensuring their later capture, and 
one who hands weapons and money to ban¬ 
dits so as to share in their loot. 

hr this spirit Lenin wanted the newly formed 
CPGB to stand in selected parliamentary elec¬ 
tions under its own banner. He also urged the 
party to support Labour into government and 
apply for affiliation. The underlying idea was 
quite simple. Communists in Britain were small 
in number and they found great difficulty in 
gaining a hearing from the mass of the work¬ 
ing class. The Communist International, 
Comintern, later gave such general tactics the 
name of the workers’ united front. The tactic 

- in its various manifestations and applications 

- was designed to unite the working class in 
struggle. At every stage the communists re¬ 
tain die right to criticise and are obliged to ex¬ 
ercise that right. Through the practical 
experience of die masses and the educative 
effect of our propaganda communists emerge, 
faster or slower, as the undisputed leadership 
because they have proved their worth. 

What of MAB and islam? There is no need 
to debate whether or not MAB in particular 
and islam in general is reactionary. Like all re¬ 
ligions it is. Indeed the form of neo-traditional 
islam promoted by MAB, and its Muslim 
Brotherhood progenitors, is alien to the el¬ 
ementary principles of democracy, secularism 
and equality we adhere to. 

Eg, MAB might favour certain democratic 
rights here and now in Britain, but it is com¬ 
mitted, as an overriding aim, to a theocratic 
state, where god, not the people, exercises 
sovereignty. This means rule by a religious- 
political aristocratic elite. Of course, neither 
MAB nor any other neo-traditional islamists 
seriously envisage putting all the stipulations 
of the Qur’an into practice. That very human 
book, like the old testament of the Hebrews, 
was written for a confederated tribal people, 
whose leading class in the cities of Medina 
and Mecca excelled in, and grew rich from, 
long-distance mercantilism, based on mo¬ 
nopolising caravan routes. Instead of restor¬ 
ing the past, MAB and the like arbittarily pick 
upon various religious laws and codes of 
conduct and dress, to which they ascribe spe¬ 
cial religious significance. Fasting during 
Ramadan and headscarves for women being 
notable examples. Hence a mythological past 
is laid hold of in order to make a regimented, 
anti-westem and anti-democratic present. 

Islamic neo-ttaditionalists - shi’a and sunni 

- can realistically hope to usurp power in the 
long arc of muslim countries stretching from 
the Maghred in the west to Indonesia in the 
far east. There is no doubting then influence 
in Egypt, Turkey, Pakistan and northern Ni¬ 
geria. In different forms islamic neo-ttadition- 
alists briefly captured Sudan and Afghani¬ 
stan. They came near to power in Algeria and 
still firmly dominate Saudi Arabia and Iran. 
Moreover in Iran, in particular, but also else¬ 
where, islamic neo-ttaditionalists acted as a 
counterrevolutionary force in a manner that 
is reminiscent of fascism in 1920s and 30s 
Europe. Ayatollah Khomeini mobilised a mass 
movement of the declassed urban poor and 
the bazari against the shah regime and then, 
in the counterrevolution within the revolution, 
turned the whole weight of its social base plus 
the reconstituted state against the working 
class and the left. The result was a bloodbath. 

However, outside the muslim countries 
such hopes, no matter how nightmarish, are 
mere phantoms. There is no possibility what¬ 
soever of MAB or any such organisation 
winning a parliamentary majority in Britain or 
staging some counterrevolutionary coup. If 
anything, reaction in Britain targets MAB, etc, 
and the whole minority community of mus¬ 
lims. They are collectively blamed for social 
tensions, lack of housing and schools, ac¬ 
cused of receiving privileged treatment and 
routinely equated with illegal migrants and 
terrorists. 

Under these concrete circumstances draw¬ 


ing a direct parallel with MAB and its co-think- 
ers and fellow neo-ttaditionalists in the mus¬ 
lim world is to completely miss the mark. 
Sagely telling about how the left completely 
underestimated the Khomeiniist movement, 
issuing dire warnings about the complete ab¬ 
sence of democracy in Saudi Arabia and 
universalising the danger of islamic reaction 
is to stray into territory normally associated 
with the ultra-right and the conspiracy-mon- 
gering of the type that produced the 
Protocols of the elders of Zion. 

Just as misplaced is the suggestion that 
MAB is led by clever, sophisticated, worldly- 
wise politicians and that therefore on the Feb¬ 
ruary 15 demonstration and other such 
protests against Gulf War II it will gain far more 
than the working class and the left. This is to 
turn reality on its head and reveals a worry¬ 
ing inferiority complex. By mobilising its own 
forces MAB et al help bring into direct politi¬ 
cal struggle for the first time whole swathes 
of the muslim population in Britain. Though 
they account for only two or three percent of 
the overall population, that potentially means 
hundreds of thousands, maybe a million, peo¬ 
ple. The idea that the hold of neo-traditional 
islam will be strengthened by such political 
engagement beggars belief. Surely, especially 
if we do our job, the opposite will happen. 

Ruling out an episodic, unstable and con¬ 
ditional alliance with MAB over the war with 
Iraq on the basis of the crimes of political is¬ 
lam. whether it be the Twin Towers or in Tehran, 
is to shrink and weaken the potential mobili¬ 
sation against the Bush-Blair war for the sake 
of a completely spurious revolutionary soli¬ 
darity. Blair, New Labour and the constitu¬ 
tional monarchy system cannot be defeated 
by communists who reduce Marxism to a 
pompous but empty gesture. On the contrary 
communists must energetically and skilfully 
use even the smallest divisions within the es¬ 
tablishment and furthermore they must use 
every opportunity that presents itself of win¬ 
ning a mass ally - no matter how backward, 
obscurantist, vacillating and temporary it may 
be. Frankly, those who will not, or cannot, 
grasp that reveal an inability to understand 
the ABC of Marxist tactics. Those who do not 
work in practice to win the broadest masses 
into political sttuggle alongside the left and 
the working class have not yet learnt anything 
about revolutionary politics. 

To attack the idea of marching with MAB 
on February 15 on the basis that such an alli¬ 
ance - which in this case amounts to striking 
together - gives succour to islamic fundamen¬ 
talism in Egypt, Iran, Palestine or Turkey is 
indeed to betray the working class movement 
in those countries by weakening our move¬ 
ment in Britain. The main enemy is at home, 
not in Cairo, Tehran, Gaza or Istanbul. It would 
be as if in ‘solidarity’ with communists in Ger¬ 
many the CPGB had dismissed the voting and 
affiliation tactics advocated by Lenin in 1920 
because somehow they would legitimise and 
give renewed standing to the social democ¬ 
racy of Gustav Noske and Philip Scheidemann: 
ie, those who presided over the state killings 
of Rosa Luxemburg and Karl Liebknecht. 

Of course, a condition of any principled 
alliance is our freedom to criticise. An alliance 
with MAB, or any other such political force, 
must go hand in hand with propaganda and 
agitation directed against neo-ttaditional is¬ 
lam and an unyielding advocacy of democ¬ 
racy and secularism. In was therefore 
astoundingly wrong of Workers Power - 
which, along with the CPGB, is one of the So¬ 
cialist Alliance’s five principal supporting or¬ 
ganisations - to propose to delete all mention 
of secularism and democracy in the Socialist 
Alliance’s publicity material for distribution on 
February 15 - supposedly because that would 
smack of ‘islamophobia’. That position - 
adopted by a majority which included the SWP 
- is pure opportunism. Ditto the alibying of the 
Taliban by the SWP. The reader will recall that 
Socialist Worker notoriously excused the im¬ 
position of the burqa upon women in the tta- 
ditionally secular city of Kabul. Nor has the 
SWP rectified its approach. Nowhere does it 
criticise MAB or the islamic neo-traditionalists. 

Communists must avoid these twin mis¬ 
takes. Sectarianism isolates us and lessens the 
mass forces that can be mobilised against our 
main enemy and influenced by us. On the other 
hand opportunism waters down or simply 
suppresses all that is critical, all that is distinct 
about the programme of revolutionary 
socialism • 
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Blair and the provisional 
republican government 

War brings restrictions on democracy and civil liberties, argues Dave Craig of the Revolutionary 
Democratic Group, but it is also the harbinger of democratic revolution 


J ames Thome, former commander 
in the Royal Tank regiment, is one 
of many millions opposed to the 
war against Iraq. He was inter¬ 
viewed in Socialist Worker as a member 
of the Stop the War Coalition. At the end 
of the article he concludes: “The two main 
political parties in parliament are identi¬ 
cal. Who represents the 80% of people 
who are opposed to war? The February 
15 demonstration is more like a pro-de¬ 
mocracy march than an anti-war one. 
These are dark times, but there is hope” 
(February 1). 

This is an important insight. The anti¬ 
war demonstration is a pro-democracy 
march, giving voice to millions of citizens, 
whose views are ignored. The dark days 
of war must indeed be matched by the 
hope of democracy. This war has no 
democratic legitimacy or democratic man¬ 
date. There has been no referendum, nor 
any general election, in which these life 
and death issues are put before the peo¬ 
ple. There has been no vote in parliament. 
Yet her majesty’s government has dis¬ 
patched 30,000 troops, a quarter of the 
British army, to the Middle East. The slo¬ 
gan ‘Not in our name’ sums up the mass 
rejection of Blair’s war plans. 

An emerging pro-democracy move¬ 
ment places responsibility on all Marx¬ 
ists to put forward revolutionary-demo¬ 
cratic slogans that can advance the 
struggle. Hope must be turned into a 
practical programme of action. The an¬ 
swer to war is not simply protests, dem¬ 
onstrations, direct action or even 
strikes. It is to overturn or remove the 
government and replace it with a demo¬ 
cratic anti-war government. The de¬ 
mand for a ‘provisional republican gov¬ 
ernment’ expresses most clearly the 
path the democratic movement must 
take. As revolutionaries we need to ex¬ 
plain and popularise this idea as widely 
as possible. 

Democratic arguments are central to 
winning public opinion and public sup¬ 
port. Should democratic legitimacy and 
moral authority for waging war depend 
upon the peoples of the United Kingdom, 
or the ambassadors and diplomats of the 
United Nations? The argument divides 
democrats from liberals. 

Liberal-imperialists, like Blair, use the 
UN in the same way as Bush. If it works, 
use it; if not, ignore it. The liberal left in 
the Labour Party takes a more ‘principled’ 
position, placing their hopes in the UN, 
not the people. The UN is not a demo¬ 
cratic institution. It represents the ruling 
classes of the world, the imperialist pow¬ 
ers, capitalist ‘democracies’ and a host 
of petty tin-pot dictators. Most of these 
depend on support and favours from US 
imperialism. 

The fact that Lrance, Russia and China 
have the power of veto in the UN secu¬ 
rity council will not stop the war. But La¬ 
bour left MPs seem only too ready to 
spread illusions in the UN. They have 
conveniently forgotten the predatory 
character of these states. The French 
ruling class, the great hope for British 
anti-war liberals, is seeking to extract a 
bigger slice of the oil contracts before 
coming into line behind US imperialism. 
Spreading illusions in the UN is the only 
thing that can save Blair and win the 
backing of a section of Labour MPs. 
All genuine democrats must pour to¬ 


tal scorn on the pathetic, dishonest illu¬ 
sions in the United Nations. We place our 
faith in the democratic instincts of the 
people, especially the working class 
majority, and not forgetting the working 
class of Iraq. It is not enough to point out 
that there is no democratic mandate for 
war. It is not enough to expose the fact 
that bomber Blair is a dangerous elected 
dictator using the constitutional powers 
of a rotten and bankrupt system. We have 
to make the case for democratic govern¬ 
ment. 

A provisional republican government 
is the most democratic government that 
can arise from within a constitutional 
monarchy. It is the people’s government, 
which takes all crown powers into its own 
hands. It decides the issue of war or 
peace, according to will of the people, not 
the interests of the ruling class. Such a 
government recognises only the sover¬ 
eignty of the people. It would take com¬ 
mand of the aimed forces from the queen, 
as commander-in-chief, and end all mili¬ 
tary action. It would withdraw the armed 
forces from abroad and publish all secret 
agreements about the carve-up of Iraqi 
oil contracts. 

Such a government is provisional, be¬ 
cause it abolishes the authority of the 
crown, unconstitutionally - that is, with¬ 
out the permission of the crown. Its au¬ 
thority is therefore temporary. It takes 
power to secure and enable the people 
to decide a new democratic constitution. 
One of its key tasks is calling elections 
to a constituent assembly. 

A provisional republican government 
is the democratic answer to the use by 
her majesty’s government of the royal 
prerogative for war. Who would form 
such a government? Apart from saying 
it would be an anti-war government, the 
question is open. The level of the strug¬ 
gle and the depth of the crisis will decide. 
Whilst we are some way off from such a 
government, the crisis of war could pose 
the question of who governs very 
sharply. 

War brings restrictions on democracy 
and civil liberties. But it is also the har¬ 
binger of democratic revolution, in which 
the people in their workplaces and on the 
streets begin deciding the democratic 
issues. However, the case for a provi¬ 
sional republican government does not 
arise simply from this war. We need to 
stand back and see the issues in an his¬ 
torical perspective. Observing the slow 
evolution of the social monarchy is like 
taking frozen food from the freezer and 
watching it defrost. War means putting 
it in the microwave and heating it up in a 
matter of minutes. 

Between 1870 and 1940 the people 
were ruled by the imperial monarchy, 
whose domestic politics were shaped by 
the British empire. This regime was vir¬ 
tually destroyed by two world wars and 
the threat of German fascism. In the dec¬ 
ade 1940-50 the regime was remoulded 
into the ‘social monarchy’. This com¬ 
bined the parliamentary monarchist sys¬ 
tem of government with a welfare state 
and the extension of state capitalism to 
the mines, railways, utilities, transport, 
etc. 

These changes cannot be understood 
in purely domestic terms. On the con¬ 
trary, the social monarchy was created 
alongside and in conjunction with the 


global expansion of US imperialism. This 
new relationship between UK and US im¬ 
perialism was announced by the arrival 
of thousands of US troops and aircrew 
during the war. A bankrupt UK became 
massively dependent on US loans and 
military industrial production. 

The British imperial monarchy was 
transformed into the ‘American social 
monarchy’. The cold war froze the coun¬ 
try into a subordinate relationship with 
US imperialism. The UK became a major 
economic base for the US in Europe. In¬ 
vestment by US multinationals took con¬ 
trol of 20% of the British economy. The 
pound was reduced from a world cur¬ 
rency to the first line of defence of the 
dollar. 

The ‘American social monarchy’ is not 
the 51st state. But it has a ‘special rela¬ 
tionship’ with US imperialism. The Suez 
crisis in 1956 was a defining moment in 
post-war histoiy. The ruling class was 
forced to recognise that US imperialism 
called the shots. The days of an inde¬ 
pendent British imperialism, like the in¬ 
dependent nuclear deterrent, were over 
for good. Ever since, US imperialism has 
had an interest in preserving the social 
monarchy, not merely as a theme park for 
American tourists, but because it serves 
their interests. 

Since the defeat of the miners in 1984- 
85 the American social monarchy model 
has been progressively under threat. 
The integration of British and European 
capital from the 1980s has posed the ten¬ 
sion between America and Europe 
sharply. The ‘welfare state capitalist’ 
foundations of the social monarchy have 
been dismantled and privatised. Thatcher 
and Blair have exposed the parliamentary 
monarchy as an elected dictatorship in 
which the prime minister has almost dic¬ 
tatorial, ‘presidential’ powers. 

The war against Iraq highlights these 
contradictory features of the American 
social monarchy in its epoch of degen¬ 
eration. It is not that Blair is Bush’s poo¬ 
dle, although he is. Blah' lines up with US 
imperialism, rather than with the EU, 
France and Germany because he must. 
It is not because Blair is a petty dictator, 
although he is. The system concentrates 
such massive centralised powers in the 
hands of any prime minister. In the 1920s 
Trotsky asked, “Where is Britain going?” 
To the American free market or a Euro¬ 
pean social republic? The war will surely 
make these choices much clearer. 

The fact that Blah' has no democratic 
mandate for war makes the whole enter¬ 
prise politically dangerous. Last 
month’s fall in the London stock mar¬ 
ket by 12% included an unprecedented 
drop for 11 days in a row. This indicates 
the nervousness of the capital markets 
in the face of uncertainty and the prox¬ 
imity of war. 

Since the fall in London was greater 
than New York, it suggests investors see 
higher risks in the political situation in the 
UK. Political commentators have sug¬ 
gested that the cabinet is divided and 
MPs are very wonied about the situation 
inside the Labour Party. A survey of 
Labour Party chairs showed that at con¬ 
stituency level 80% were strongly op¬ 
posed to sending the army to Iraq. Blah 
has taken a path to war which leads him 
into conflict with the instincts of Labour 
Party members and wider public opinion. 


Whilst the fall in the stock market may 
reflect political uncertainty, it will trans¬ 
late into job losses, bankruptcies and 
lower pensions. The failures of the Blah 
government are many, and are becoming 
ever more obvious. Nothing has been 
done about poverty or low pay in the 
public sector. The firelighters’ dispute is 
deadlocked. The transport system is in 
chaos. Pensions are in crisis. House of 
Lords reform is insoluble. The euro is 
untouchable. Blair’s foreign policy has 
made Britain a prime target for so-called 
fundamentalist teixorism. 

This war is Blah’s biggest gamble. If 
war drags on and the human and finan¬ 
cial costs become intolerable, then the 
Blah' government, deeply divided, might 
collapse. Nobody really expects this. 
The Iraqi army seems most likely to be 
crushed, sooner rather than later. But 
what happens next is very uncertain. 
The army has been told to expect to 
occupy Iraq for three years. Even with¬ 
out the collapse of the Labour govern¬ 
ment, Blah risks mass radicalisation and 
popular mobilisation. This could pro¬ 
duce a seismic shift in public opinion 
and create the basis not only for a new 
party, but, more significantly, an alter¬ 
native government. 

A major parliamentary revolt by La¬ 
bour MPs could threaten the continued 
prosecution of the war. This might bring 
the formation of a national coalition gov¬ 
ernment, involving Labour, Tory and Lib¬ 
eral Democrat MPs. The prime minister 
would be cast in the role of Ramsey 
MacBlah or Tony Churchill-Thatcher-de 
Gaulle in a rerun of 1931 or 1940. 

A national ‘government’ already op¬ 
erates behind the scenes in any serious 
national crisis. Her majesty’s privy coun¬ 
cil brings leading politicians together to 
support the state. The privy council en¬ 
sures that political infighting between 
the various bourgeois factions does not 
destabilise the government in time of 
war or crisis. In this respect the queen 
has a very important role, both practi¬ 
cally and symbolically, in unifying the 
ruling class. 

People understand the nature of war - 
after all. this country has been involved 
in more than most. At either end of the 
spectrum are pacifists and gung-ho war¬ 
mongers. In between, the mass of peo¬ 
ple take a more sanguine and realistic 
view, distinguishing between wars that 
are just and necessary and those that are 
not. Marxism has theorised this distinc¬ 
tion in terms of reactionary, imperialist 
wars and progressive, revolutionary- 
democratic wars. We do so on the basis 
of understanding which class or classes 
are waging war for what aims. 

There is no question that this war is 
an imperialist war, whose prime motiva¬ 
tion is oil and the need for greater US he¬ 
gemony in the Middle East. Oil is a major 
energy source in modern industrial 
economies. The US economy consumes 
10 million of the approximately 70 million 
barrels of oil produced daily. It imports 
over 50% of its oil consumption. The 
Middle East has 50% of the world’s oil 
reserves. Iran, Iraq and Saudi Arabia are 
major oil producers. 

Bush, elected with the backing of the 
oil lobby, was well aware of the strate¬ 
gic interests of the US in Middle East 
oil supplies. It was clear even then that 


the US oil and arms industries would 
force a shift in foreign policy. Septem¬ 
ber 11 gave Bush his golden opportu¬ 
nity. The fear and anger of US citizens 
and working class people was cynically 
mobilised by Bush for reactionary aims. 
The ‘war on terrorism’ would begin in 
Afghanistan and soon undertake the 
invasion of Iraq. 

The war against Iraq began six months 
ago, when Bush and Blair decided on 
‘regime change’. Obviously the actual 
invasion has yet to start. It depends 
upon diplomatic manoeuvres, getting 
troops and supply lines in place and 
conditioning public opinion at home. The 
key to winning public opinion is to con¬ 
vince us it is not about oil, but liberating 
the Iraqi people and saving the world 
from ‘weapons of mass destruction’, 
which will in reality soon rain down from 
the B52s and stealth bombers. 

Writing in The Observer, David 
Aaronovitch presents the imperialist 
case for ‘liberating’ Iraq, or rather its oil. 
He challenges the left to “tackle the crimes 
of Saddam” (February 2). In his view the 
British left are either pacifists, who will 
do nothing against a brutal dictatorship, 
or Stalinists, who support Saddam 
against US imperialism as a latter-day 
Uncle Joe. The democratic answer is 
neither of these. In 1991 the defeat of 
Saddam’s armed forces led to popular 
uprisings among the Kurds in the north 
and the marsh Arabs in the south. These 
uprisings, which began the democratic 
revolution, were betrayed by the treach¬ 
ery of US imperialism - it stood back and 
allowed Saddam’s helicopter gunships 
and republican guards to crush the 
rebels. 

The lesson of 1991 is that democratic 
revolution is both possible and neces¬ 
sary to overthrow Saddam. But there can 
be no trust in US imperialism or illusions 
in its democratic credentials. The inter¬ 
ests of US imperialism are served by an 
Iraqi dictatorship, not popular or work¬ 
ing class democracy. Consequently an 
Anglo-US invasion will not bring demo¬ 
cratic government. It wifi bring the 
slaughter of thousands of Iraqi people 
and US military dictatorship. 

We totally oppose the Anglo-US war 
and give our support and solidarity to the 
Iraqi people and the forces of popular 
democratic revolution. The Iraqi demo¬ 
cratic opposition must foim a provisional 
government, including the socialist and 
communist forces, and prepare for an 
uprising. This government must give a 
commitment to hold free elections to a 
constituent assembly, and recognise the 
rights of the Kurds to self-determination. 
At the same time the Iraqi working class 
must organise itself into factory commit¬ 
tees and rank and file organisations, 
which are the key to successful demo¬ 
cratic revolution. 

This is not what Anglo-US imperial¬ 
ism has in mind. A successful conquest 
of Iraq will not bring democracy or a con¬ 
stituent assembly. It will bring military rule 
until a US puppet regime has been firmly 
established. This could take years. 
Meanwhile we should support the Iraqi 
working class but not forget that for us 
the main enemy of democracy is here at 
home - not a national government of Blair 
and the Tories, but a democratic and re¬ 
publican government of the people • 
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Creative chaos hits Brazil 


O ver 100.000 people gathered in 
Porto Alegre, Brazil, for the 
third World Social Forum. 
From January 23-28 thou¬ 
sands of seminars, conferences and 
workshops took place, with participants 
from 156 countries. Around 100 British 
comrades took part, including about a 
dozen from the Socialist Workers Party 
and Globalise Resistance. 

‘Creative chaos' dominated the event, 
which was so big that it had to be decen¬ 
tralised to venues all over Porto Alegre: 
“It was massive. Sometimes it was hard 
to understand what was taking place 
where and how to get there,” says Naima 
Bouteldja, a representative from the Pro¬ 
gressive Muslim Network and member 
of Globalise Resistance. As with last 
year’s European Social Forum in Flor¬ 
ence, the most interesting things hap¬ 
pened outside the official seminars and 
meetings, which were in the main domi¬ 
nated by big-name speakers with little or 
no debate from the floor. 

The organisers seemed to have been 
aware of this problem before the event, 
because they tried to spark a little more 
interest by organising ‘round-table de¬ 
bates'. Rather than having speaker after 
speaker churning out their set-piece, 
largely uncontroversial remarks, the or¬ 
ganisers consciously chose people with 
opposing views by issuing a ‘memo’ on 
certain issues, with which the speakers 
then had to take issue. Seems a good 
idea to me and something the ESF should 
adopt as well. 

Another difference compared to the 
ESF was the massive ‘youth camp’ that 
took place a few miles away from the cen¬ 


tre of Porto Alegre and which attracted 
over 25.000 people. It appears to have 
functioned as a second, rival WSF with 
its own meetings, rallies and seminars. 

Then there was the ‘assembly of so¬ 
cial movements’, which seems to have 
made real progress in trying to give the 
WSF a more proactive edge. But the 
danger is that, rather than centralising 
and empowering our forces, this addi¬ 
tional forum will create another unofficial, 
unrepresentative and non-transparent 
entity. “It was difficult to find out when 
and where exactly the meetings of the 
group took place that drafted the ‘call of 
the social movements’,” Naima told me. 
“I only found out later that there were 
people who wanted to come, but they 
didn’t know how to get there. I presume 
you need to know the right people. It is 
still unclear how exactly this network will 
work or when it will meet again.” 

The event was well covered in the 
bourgeois media, not least because of 
the visits of Venezuela’s president Hugo 
Chavez; an official representative of the 
UN, who read out a message from Kofi 
Annan; and Brazil’s newly elected presi¬ 
dent, Luiz Inacio Lula da Silva. Lula 
opened the WSF, addressing a cheering 
crowd of over 40,000 people. He came in 
for a lot of stick, however, when he then 
went on to participate in the World Eco¬ 
nomic Forum in Davos - the event that 
the WSF was set up to oppose. 

Naomi Klein heavily criticised the WSF 
for allowing politicians like Lula and 
Hugo Chavez to speak. In an article in The 
Guardian, she writes that it was “hijacked 
by political parties and powerful men ... 
How on earth did a gathering that was 


supposed to be a showcase for new 
grassroots movements become a cel¬ 
ebration of men with a penchant for three- 
hour speeches about smashing the 
oligarchy?” (February 1). 

Her criticism points to an obvious con¬ 
tradiction within the WSF: officially, po¬ 
litical parties are not allowed to 
participate. According to Vittorio 
Agnoletto, the Italian delegate to the 
WSF international council, this is not 
about to change in the short term (see 
interview below). The current ‘compro¬ 
mise’ consists in allowing “government 
leaders and parliamentarians who abide 
by this charter to participate in a personal 
capacity” (‘Charter of principles’). 

Rather than criticising the lack of real 
engagement with those politicians, who 
enjoy massive popular support in their 
own countries, Naomi Klein is one of the 
people who want to see all political par¬ 
ties totally banned from the WSF and the 
regional forums. Of course, the 20th cen¬ 
tury was one of the failure of the left. 
Dominated by Stalinist communist par¬ 
ties and Trotskyist sects - with their 
equally opportunist programmes and 
horrific internal regimes - the left has been 
politically impotent, ill-equipped and of¬ 
ten a barrier to the self-liberation of the 
working class. But surely the best way 
to make sure that this does not happen 
again is by openly challenging and criti¬ 
cising wrong ideas. Not by locking peo¬ 
ple out that you do not like - a tactic, of 
course, for which those organisations 
were well known and despised. 

Naomi Klein also fails to understand 
that the WSF - and the regional forums - 
would not have come into existence with¬ 


out political parties. Lula’s Workers’ 
Party, the PT, has given birth to the WSF. 
Without the financial and administrative 
help of the PT-controlled regional gov¬ 
ernment of Rio Grande del Sol the WSF 
would not exist. According to the organ¬ 
isers, this year’s event cost a staggering 
$3.5 million. While the fees of participants 
will have recovered some of this, the PT 
will have provided the rest. In the same 
way the European Social Forum was set 
up and run by comrades from Rifondazi- 
one Comunista and the Democratic Left. 

The ban on parties is one of the con¬ 
tradictions that the WSF - and the re¬ 
gional forums that have so far not dared 
to challenge it - will have to resolve sooner 
rather than later. The other one is its com¬ 
position and political vision for the fu¬ 
ture. 

The WSF’s ‘Charter of principles’ 
states that the WSF is an “open meeting 
place ... for the free exchange of experi¬ 
ences and interlinking for effective ac¬ 
tion, by groups and movements of civil 
society that are opposed to neoliberal¬ 
ism and to domination of the world by 
capital and any form of imperialism, and 
are committed to building a planetary 
society directed towards fruitful relation¬ 
ships among humankind and between it 
and the earth.” 

The clumsy formulations cannot dis¬ 
guise the real desire for a ‘another world’. 
It would be easy to dismiss the WSF for 
its political domination by reformist 
NGOs and social democratic parties, as 
some organisations on the British left 
have done. NGOs like Friends of the 
Earth, Amnesty International and 
Greenpeace are still very influential, al¬ 


though not quite as much as they were 
in die forums of2001 and 2002. Christian 
Aid has even paid for an advert on the 
internet search engine, Google, which 
pops us every time you type in ‘World 
Social Forum'. Social democratic parties 
like the French Socialist Party and Italy’s 
Democratic Left are in leading positions 
in the regional forums - although like their 
comrades in the PT they hide behind 
various disguises. 

However, we should not underesti¬ 
mate the effect then participation has on 
these organisations. By engaging with 
the WSF and the regional forums, they 
have to properly address the question 
of how to change the world. Their mem¬ 
bers and supporters will undoubtedly put 
pressure on them to come up with alter¬ 
natives to the capitalist system. If they 
are unable to provide convincing argu¬ 
ments and solutions, they risk losing sup¬ 
port. So not only will there be pressure 
on such organisations to move to the 
left; their membership will be opened up 
to the big political questions. 

This should provide an ideal oppor¬ 
tunity for revolutionaries to put forward 
answers to these questions - we have so¬ 
lutions that go to the heart of the prob¬ 
lem. While NGOs and charities attack the 
symptoms of the capitalist system, we 
can put forward a method that roots out 
the cause. Revolutionaries who are con¬ 
fident in their programme cannot but 
welcome the politicisation of thousands 
of young people - even if they are cur¬ 
rently still under the spell of social democ¬ 
racy, green politics or single-issue 
reformism • 

Tina Becker 


Small 

steps 

forward 


Vittorio Agnoletto is the only 
official representative of the 
Italian left on the international 
council of the World Social 
Forum. He is neither a member 
of Rifondazione Comunista nor 
the Democratic Left, but has 
been chosen as the Italian 
representative, “because I have 
been around the left since the 
1970s and i think I can speak 
with people from very different 
backgrounds”. 

The international council was 
set up after the first WSF in 
January 2001 in Brazil and has 
taken the lead in establishing 
regional offshoots like the 
European Social Forum. Its 
latest meeting took place on 
January 21-22 in Porto Alegre. Its 
composition is a little arbitrary, 
to say the least. The secretariat 
of the 1C consists of eight 
Brazilian comrades who have 
taken it upon themselves to 
appoint 68 further council 
members. None of the 76 have 
been elected at any time. Nor 
are they accountable to any¬ 
body. 



Htorio, do you share Naomi 
Klein’s criticism that this year’s 
World Social Forum was 
“hijacked” by big name politicians? 

Naomi is a very good writer and journal¬ 
ists, but... let me put it this way: I think 
it is very important that people in Porto 
Alegre discussed the political issues of 
the day. Chavez did not speak directly in 
the social forum: he spoke in a palace of 
the government of Porto Alegre. But of 
course he chose the time of the WSF to 
visit the city, so it was not really a coinci¬ 
dence. It is important that people discuss 
Chavez’s politics and problems, but also 
be aware of the situation in Venezuela. 
We have to understand that the right is 
mobilising against the government. 

Lula not only spoke at a big meeting; 
he also met with the international coun¬ 
cil, which again took place outside the 
WSF in a hotel. We agreed that it is very 
important for the social forum to keep its 
autonomy and not be used by his gov¬ 
ernment. For example, when we had a left- 
centre government in Italy, a lot of the left 
tried to avoid fights with the government 
and they kept quiet about a lot of things. 
It is of course useful to listen to such ap¬ 
parent leftwing leaders. But we have to 
be clear about criticising them as well, 
when they deserve criticism. 

You even had a session with an 
official representative of the UN in a 
‘round-table debate’, didn’t you? 

I liked the controversy. It worked very 
well. I debated with Nitin Desai, an ad¬ 
viser to Kofi Annan, the 
general secretary of the 
UN. I think the move¬ 
ment and our ideas are 
strong enough to in¬ 
vite our counter¬ 
parts. These people 
are not able to pacify 
us or win us over. 

We have grown up 
a lot since 2001 - it is 
not so easy to im¬ 
press us now. Now 
we are able to debate 


with them and we are able to win such 
debates. This is very important for our 
future, that we can openly challenge 
those people. But what was again very 
much missing was participation from the 
audience. People should always be able 
to ask questions or to make comments. 
Sometimes there was too much talk just 
from the top table. 

What about the obvious contradic¬ 
tion then that political parties are 
still officially banned? You said in an 
interview with the Weekly Worker 
that this is something you would 
challenge on the international 
council (September 12 2002). 

I think now that it will be very difficult to 
change the ‘Charter of principles’. I be¬ 
lieve that for the time being we must keep 
the current structure, where each re¬ 
gional forum can discuss how they want 
to engage with political parties. There are 
a lot of worries about parties among 
many people in the WSF. I also believe 
now that we will be opening a Pandora’s 
box if we allow in po¬ 
litical parties - 
where will it end? 
I think it is better 
if local and re¬ 
gional forums, 
who know the 
parties in their 
area, decide. 

But why can we 
not openly chal¬ 
lenge those 
parties 
when 
they 


come to our meetings? Would that 
not be preferable to those parties 
taking part anyway but hiding behind 
various disguises? 

We must choose our fights wisely, I be¬ 
lieve. In the ESF, we are dealing with a 
French organising committee, which is 
not keen on the idea of political parties 
taking part at all. At this stage we must 
try to convince them that we adopt the 
same formula we had at last year’s ESF: 
parties are allowed to take part, but they 
are limited to organising workshops. In¬ 
dividual members of parties should again 
be allowed to speak from some platforms. 
Political parties are part of many national 
movements and we cannot and should 
not try to keep them out. 

Another issue we discussed back in 
September was the undemocratic 
nature of the international council of 
the WSF. Were you able to make any 
progress in that respect? 

At the meeting on January 21-22, we 
decided that the secretary of the interna¬ 
tional council must be different from the 
secretary of the World Social Fomm. At 
the moment they are the same people, all 
of them Brazilians. We also discussed 
how to strengthen the regional and the¬ 
matic forums and how those forums 
could be represented on the international 
council. 

A committee of four people has been 
delegated to draw up proposals on how 
to elect a new council, which will have to 
become something like a ‘continental 
secretariat', because we will have one or 
two representatives from each continent 
on it. The main point is that we need to 
organise in a more democratic way. 

Comrades from the European Social 
Forum were also very successful in 
putting the fight against war at the cen¬ 
tre of the WSF. We argued that the bat¬ 
tle against the war is part of the battle 
against neoliberalism. This sounds 
like common sense, but only two 
years ago there were social move¬ 
ments involved in the European 
Social Forum who were not against 


the war in the Balkans. The Europeans 
were also able to win agreement that the 
theme of the big January 27 demonstra¬ 
tion should be anti-war. This was defi¬ 
nitely achieved as a result of the ESF 
being such a success. 

Still, the WSF has not officially 
supported the anti-war protests 
across the world on February 15. Do 
you think the ‘network of social 
movements’ that was set up in Porto 
Alegre will change that? 

In my opinion this network might be a 
way to solve, at least partially, the prob¬ 
lem we have in the WSF, because the 
‘Charter of principles’ demands that we 
can only discuss and not decide any¬ 
thing. We can talk and talk, but at some 
stage we also need to arrive at decisions 
and we must organise in order to fight 
back. By having this network, we can fi¬ 
nally begin to decide on some joint ac¬ 
tivities. These two organisations are 
working together - they are linked - but 
they are also different. Inside the WSF 
we discuss, but inside the network we 
decide upon common action. 

All of this is happening very slowly. 
We have delegated a small group of Bra¬ 
zilian comrades who will act as a ‘facili¬ 
tating committee' until we meet again at 
the G8 protest in Evian in June and the 
anti-WTO protests in Cancun, Mexico in 
September. In Cancun we will hopefully 
decide how we can elect a working sec¬ 
retary. 

That seems like establishing a rival 
WSF. Do you not think that the WSF 
should start to organise interna¬ 
tional activities? 

I am not very hopeful about that. How¬ 
ever, one thing has changed. Future 
WSFs will no longer take place simulta¬ 
neously with the World Economic Fo- 
nun, as they have done in previous years. 
From now on, we will have the WSF in 
January, irrespective of whether the capi¬ 
talists are meeting as well. But when they 
do meet, the WSF will organise demon¬ 
strations against neoliberalism in all coun¬ 
tries of the world. That is a step forward • 
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Left history - learning the 


I have followed Jack Conrad’s dissection 
of the Alliance for Workers' Liberty with 
interest ( Weekly Worker November 28 
2002-January 23 2003). I do agree with his 
main conclusions and that Sean Matgamna’s 
insistence on Trotskyism versus Stalinism in 
the AWL/CPGB discussions is false and mis¬ 
placed. 

However, I know that Jack’s history of the 
AWL is inaccurate, since I was an original 
member of Workers Fight in 1967 and on the 
national committee until the faction fight with 
Alan Thomett’s group in 1984.1 think it must 
be possible to learn some lessons from the 
history of the left groups in Britain. I offer some 
observations from my own experience since 
1960, when I joined Gerry Healy’s Socialist 
Labour League. I think most of them reinforce 
the points Jack Conrad has been making. 

The forerunner of the AWL was Workers 
Fight. It was formed in 1967 and its first pub¬ 
lication was For a Trotskyist regroupment. 
From then until the expulsions and split in 1984 
it held the principled position that there are 
no majorpolitical differences between the Trot¬ 
skyist left groups which justify them being in 
separate organisations. Any differences 
could be accommodated within a single demo¬ 
cratic organisation. It seems to me that that 
political position is even more correct now, 
after the implosion of Stalinism. Whether the 
Soviet Union should be called state capitalist 
or a degenerated workers’ state or bureau¬ 
cratic collectivist should not be a splitting 
matter. There is no obvious reason why all the 
left groups should not join one party - as in 
Scotland with the Scottish Socialist Party. 
They could retain their identity as factions if 
they so chose. 

Unity in IS 

In 1968 Tony Cliff invited socialists (includ¬ 
ing groups) who had been involved in the 
Vietnam Solidarity Campaign and in the stu¬ 
dent protest movements to join the Interna¬ 
tional Socialists. The basis was openness and 
faction rights. There were at least five factions 
after his call. Cliff himself particularly wanted 
ex-members of Healy’s SLL to join to “harden 
up” his group. Until then the IS had a loose, 
federalist organisation. Workers Fight joined 
the IS as a faction, because it seemed that 
Cliff’s call for unity was similar to our own. 

In my experience this sort of appeal to unity 
and to democratic openness does raise hopes 
and optimism and gains a response. This was 
certainly the case with the IS in 1968 - hun¬ 
dreds of comrades joined and new branches 
were set up all over the place. Prior to that 
Healy’s SLL had been the dominant left group 
throughout the 1960s. However, the SLL re¬ 
fused to join the Vietnam Solidarity Campaign 
and at the mass demonstration in Grosvenor 
Square gave out a leaflet ‘Why we are not 
marching’, which is a classic example of 
sectariana. From then on the SLL became a 
cult, as Jack Conrad describes it in his articles 
on the AWL. Before that it was not a cult. 

hi fact the SLL had become the size it had 
as a result of a similar open appeal in 1956 af¬ 
ter the Hungarian Revolution and 
Khrushchev’s speech to the 20th Congress 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Both of these events caused questioning in 
the ranks of the CPGB and far more open dis¬ 
cussion on die left. EP Thompson’s New Left 
Review came out of these discussions. At the 
same time the Campaign for Nuclear Disarma¬ 
ment was launched, which attracted a broad 
layer of the left, including the Labour left and 
the CPGB. The SLL’s appeal had a good re¬ 
sponse and gave them quite an influence in 
this layer. 

After the election defeat in 1959 the Labour 
Pally set up a Young Socialist organisation 
which rapidly grew. I was a delegate to the first 
YS conference in Camden town hall in 1960. 
There was a large attendance and most of the 
delegates, like myself, were not affiliated to any 
left group. By 1964 the SLL dominated the 
national committee of the YS. They did this 
by building YS branches in working class 
estates on die basis of weekly discos. They 


What is keeping revolutionaries in separate organisations? 
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got student socialists to come out of the uni¬ 
versities and build these branches. The YS 
branches sent delegates to the constituency 
Labour Parties, where they began to influence 
policy. 

In 1964 the Labour Party expelled Keep Left 
(the SLL’s youth paper) and the SLL. It has to 
be said, however, tiiat the SLL pulled out all 
its members, whether diey were expelled or 
not; it could have left people in. There was a 
protest demonstration of 8,000 at the Labour 
Party’s annual conference in 1964 - which 
gives some idea of the influence the SLL had. 

Tony Cliff told me in conversation that he 
had modelled his appeal for openness and for 
a very proactive approach to the working 
class on Gerry Healy’s SLL. This was because 
the IS and the Militant Tendency had had a 
passive approach and only a small influence 
in the 1960s. They ran a youth newspaper 
together called Young Guard. One old com¬ 
rade at the time described their performance 
from the early 1950s as “arsing around on the 
left of the Labour Party to no purpose”. That 
is how it seemed to me and other youth in the 
early 1960s who joined the SLL. 

TTiat is why Sean Matgamna left the Young 
Communist League and joined Healy’s SLL: 
it was where the action was. After leaving the 
SLL, Sean joined Militant, the Vietnam Soli¬ 
darity Campaign and the Irish Workers Group. 
It was with comrades from all these back¬ 
grounds that he founded Workers Fight in 
1967 and made an appeal for a Trotskyist re¬ 
groupment. 

Within IS, Workers Fight worked as a fac¬ 
tion. We had several political positions which 
gained wider support. For example, we sup¬ 
ported the nationalist struggle in Ireland and 
criticised the position of Socialist Worker, 
which backed the troops going into North¬ 
ern Ireland in 1969. This led to a fierce debate 
at the IS national conference in 1970, which 
we just lost. We had a position of neutrality 
on the European Economic Community. This 
became the official policy at the IS conference 
in 1971, but Socialist Worker called for a vote 
against the EEC in a referendum. We called 
for a conference to discuss the issues of the 
EEC and of the accountability of Socialist 
Worker to IS policy. 

We managed to get the necessary number 
of IS branches in accordance with the IS con¬ 
stitution to back the call, but the NC said it did 
not have the financial resources to hold a 
conference. However, it did have the re¬ 
sources to start a witch-hunt against Work¬ 
ers Fight and then to organise a conference 
to expel us in December 1971. This was the 
bureaucratic shutters coming down in IS. 

It was not just expelling Workers Fight: it 
was the end of democracy in IS. A precedent 
had been set: factions were banned and from 
then on throughout the 1970s other groups 
began to be expelled. I mentioned the term 
‘witch-hunt’ and it was the worst example I 
have experienced for lies, abuse, bribery and 
physical threats - and I have been expelled 
from the Labour Party a few times and have 
been in faction fights in other left groups. 

In its practical work in IS, Workers Fight had 
pushed the idea of industrial bulletins in the 
manner of Lutte Ouvriere. The idea was to turn 
the many IS student members to the working 
class. Every fortnight an A4 bulletin was pro¬ 
duced for a particular factory. This is not an 
easy task. It requires teamwork. Meetings with 
workers in the factory are needed to get infor¬ 
mation and to discuss what is to go into the 
bulletin. The bulletin has to be written and 
produced. It has to be given out at the fac¬ 
tory gate in the early mornings. Paper sales 
outside the factory also have to be organised. 
One side of the bulletin dealt with topical poli¬ 
tics of the day, the other side dealt with what 
was going on in the factory. These bulletins 


were very successful; they recruited a whole 
layer of shop steward members to IS and 
paved the way for factoiy branches and the 
rank and file papers which IS produced in the 
1970s. hi Coventry we had bulletins going into 
the main factories, so we had five or six teams 
at work and recruited around 100 members. 

There are a number of points I would like to 
make from this experience. Firstly there were 
two actual living movements here - student 
radicalisation and a shop stewards’ move¬ 
ment under threat from a Labour government. 
They were brought together in IS. When a left 
group responds to a living movement with 
energy and creative ideas, it wins support from 
the vanguard of the working class. However, 
democracy is the oxygen of this process: with¬ 
out that the movement dies. At the same time 
political discussion and training are vital, as 
well as the organisation learning from the ex¬ 
perience of the working class; there has to be 
a dialogue, not diktats from a bureaucratic elite. 

I still have somewhere a bulletin which went 
into the Chrysler factory stating: “The bosses 
are looking for trouble and we’re the boys 
that’s going to give it them” - written by a 
sociology student. There was in IS the idea 
that militancy was enough and that just re¬ 
cruiting shop stewards was a worthwhile end 
in itself. We used to call this approach 
“workerism”, similar to Jack Conrad’s descrip¬ 
tion of economism. Recently the SWP have 
held meetings on the 1970s where they re¬ 
peated the same message about militancy, as 
though the 1970s were a golden age. 

To me they have learned nothing. It was 
great to be involved in producing factory 
bulletins and discussing with shop stewards 
and we did win some victories. But politically 
the industrial militancy led to the return of a 
Labour government in 1974, a government that 
had been hated and despised by the working 
class in the 1960s. Arthur Scargill’s argument 
was that it did not matter what government 
was in: the power was now with the trade 
unions. But that argument was clearly false 
and was the downfall of the miners’ strike of 
1984-85. The mling class made strategic po¬ 
litical preparation from their defeats in the early 
1970s; the working class made no strategic 
political preparation and have suffered ever 
since. 

Expulsion 

Workers Fight had 100 members when it was 
expelled from IS. We continued to work with 
industrial bulletins and rank and file papers. 
We did draw up a programme of systematic 
political education, but it was based on Lutte 
Ouvriere’s hierarchical method of concentric 
circles, starting at the top. This assumes that 
the leader has ultimate wisdom and passes this 
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down to the next layer, which passes it on 
down the line. To me this was at the time, and 
still is, an elitist method of education. Better 
models are that of a dialogue with the work¬ 
ing class, as described by the Brazilian adult 
educationist Paolo Freire in Pedagogy of the 
oppressed, which is a recipe book for build¬ 
ing a revolutionary part; or the development 
of critical thinking, as advocated by Henri 
Giroux in Theory and resistance in education: 
a pedagogy for the opposition. Both of these 
models require extreme democracy and a 
proactive approach to work among the work¬ 
ing class. 

In 1973 Workers Fight joined the Labour 
Party. Here we came across the Militant in the 
LPYS and they were extremely hostile to an¬ 
other left group being on what they saw as 
their patch, almost as though we had no right. 
This hostility by Militant to any other left 
group lasted from the 1970s through until they 
left the Labour Party in the early 1990s. If there 
was a broad left they would either try and 
dominate it or destroy it; there was no coop¬ 
eration. When voting for positions like con¬ 
stituency secretary, councillor or MP, Militant 
would rather vote for a rightwing candidate 
than for a member of a rival left group. At no 
point did they make an appeal for openness 
and faction rights like Healy had in 1956 and 
Cliff had in 1968 - until of course the Scottish 
Militant formed the SSP and got themselves 
expelled. 

This was a real mistake on the part of Mili¬ 
tant, because the leftwing movement in the 
Labour Party for democracy and for changes 
in local government during the 1980s was very 
big. and very much wider than the influence 
of Militant, and more revolutionary in many 
ways. It could have been the basis of a large 
radical organisation, but incredibly this left- 
wing movement took no organisational form. 
This was criminal and a sectarian neglect on 
the part of left groups during the 1980s. 

Workers Fight did make an effort in the 
Labour Party. We set up Socialist Organiser 
as a broad front and this was enthusiastically 
welcomed at first. We cooperated with the 
Chartist Minority who later produced London 
Labour Briefing, which was very successful. 
But we fell out with the Chartists and there 
was a lack of clear strategy and a proactive 
concentration on one area of work. We tried 
to react to every struggle. 

At the same time there was some suspicion 
as to the motives of Sean Matgamna. As Jack 
Conrad says. Workers Fight did have the 
policy of uniting and cooperating with vari¬ 
ous groups. We tried in the 1970s with a 
number and succeeded with Workers Power, 
who had been thrown out of the Socialist 
Workers Party and with Thomett’s Workers 
Socialist league, which had split from Healy’s 
Workers Revolutionary Party. The suspicion 
was that Sean’s unity policy was a predatory 
one, that his aim was to swallow up the other 
organisation. 

A sect is born 

I was a member of the NC of Workers Fight 
from 1967 to 1984 and I can honestly say that 
I do not recall any cynical discussion on preda¬ 
tory unity. We always hoped for the best and 
looked to a larger organisation. Both the con¬ 
ferences we held for unity with Workers 
Power and with WSL were well attended by 
members and the periphery of both organisa¬ 
tions. The problems seemed to arise at lead¬ 
ership level because of personality clashes or 
different organisational cultures. As I said 
earlier. Workers Fight had a policy that there 
were no political differences between the left 
groups which justified them being in separate 
organisations. By the same argument there 
were no political differences to justify a split 
with the fomier members of Workers Power 
and the WSL. 

hr the case of Workers Power then leader¬ 
ship walked out. They made no attempt to 
democratically explain their case or win sup¬ 
port from members of Workers Fight. They left 
a section of their members behind and won 
over not one member from Workers Fight. In 
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lessons 


the case of the WSL, Sean Matgamna de¬ 
cided to expel Thomett’s Oxford faction. In 
doing so he lost the whole of the former WSL 
and a section of long-standing members of 
Workers Fight, including myself, who ob¬ 
jected to the undemocratic way in which the 
expulsion took place. Even a section of com¬ 
rades who remained loyal to Sean left soon 
afterwards. 

He stalled these expulsions during the min¬ 
ers’ strike of 1984. It was clear that Sean was 
changing his political views - for example, on 
Ireland and on the nature of the Soviet Un¬ 
ion. It would have been difficult to get these 
passed in the united organisation. There had 
also been a recent turn to student work, which 
meant an influx of new members and allowed 
the expulsion to take place. The fact is that 
the expulsion was not carried through in a 
democratic way: the membership was not in¬ 
volved in a political process of discussion; it 
was driven from the top. The AWL was 
formed on this undemocratic basis. 

When I read Mark Fischer’s report of the 
CPGB/AWL joint school of January 30 
(Weekly Worker January 30), I recalled a piece 
in the bulletin of the 1984 faction fight, where 
Sean asks why people are still in the organi¬ 
sation when they know they are going to lose 
the battle. It was as though the process was 
an arm-wrestling contest, not a democratic 
debate or discussion from which comrades 
would learn, no matter what the outcome. The 
object of the exercise to Sean was to win the 
vote, not to raise consciousness. What the 
point of winning was is a mystery to me, since 
half the membership was expelled or walked 


out in the middle of a miners’ strike. We were 
all dubbed “non-Marxists" by Sean - which 
clearly contradicted the regroupment policy 
that there are no differences on the left to jus¬ 
tify so many separate organisations. A sect 
was bom: the AWL. 

The comrades who had been expelled or 
had left Workers Fight fused with the Inter¬ 
national faction of the International Marxist 
Group to form the International Socialist 
Group. Again there was a large attendance at 
the founding conference and a commitment 
was given to democratic procedures, since 
we had all been reading Marcel Liebman’s 
Leninism under Lenin. My own contribution 
to furthering internal democracy was to move 
a resolution calling for an internal bulletin, 
which got passed. A few months later when 
I asked on the NC what had happened to the 
internal bulletin, I was told that there would 
not be one because the full-timers did not 
agree with it. I pointed out that normally in 
the labour movement conference resolutions 
are supposed to override what officials might 
think. But apparently not in the ISG. My mo¬ 
tion for an internal bulletin was passed three 
years running, but not one appeared. 

Another strange undemocratic aspect of 
the ISG was its relation to the United Secre¬ 
tariat, its international, about which the mem¬ 
bership knew nothing. Peter Tatchell was 
speaking one night at a meeting in Coventry 
and he asked me what I thought about the 
recent split in the French section of Usee. I 
was embarrassed to say, “What split?!’’ He 
then proceeded to give me details of the vari¬ 
ous factions and their political positions and 


said he was surprised I did not know, consid¬ 
ering I was on the NC of the ISG and one of 
the faction documents in the French section 
had been signed by one of our leaders on 
behalf of the ISG. Nice one - who needs an 
internal bulletin? From Workers Fight to the 
ISG: from the flying pan into the fire. 

The main lessons I draw from my experi¬ 
ence are: 

• Sectarianism is the bane of left groups. By 
that I mean: putting their own organisation 
before the interests of the working class as a 
whole; using united front organisations only 
to build their own group; believing they are 
the fount of all wisdom and knowledge. 

• Linked to that is a fear and loathing of the 
democratic process and open political discus¬ 
sion within their own ranks. Undemocratic 
procedures which we would criticise in the 
Labour Party or trade unions are normal prac¬ 
tice in left groups. It is not surprising that many 
independent radicals involved in politics rec¬ 
ognise these failings in left groups, do not trust 
them and avoid them like the plague. In my 
opinion that is a major reason why the Social¬ 
ist Alliance is not larger. 

• Where left groups go for unity and open 
democratic methods, they gain an enthusias¬ 
tic response. The SSP is the most obvious 
recent example, but there have been others, 
as I have tried to show. 

• Where the left group has a proactive ap¬ 
proach to the working class movement and 
to working class areas and concerns - as the 
SLL did with youth and the IS with shop stew¬ 
ards - they will recruit members and learn po¬ 
litically from the experience • 


REVIEW 


No escape 

Universal Pictures 8 mile Curtis Hanson (director), general release 


T here is a long and cringe-making 
tradition in the bourgeois celebrity 
world of the singer becoming actor 
and vice versa, a tradition which often ends 
in a rather embarrassing debacle for all 
parties involved. 

In 8 mile, this transition is, in a rare 
instance, successfully pulled off in what is a 
poignant examination of an artist whose 
work has caused much controversy across 
the political spectrum. The rapper Eminem 
stars in the role of ‘Rabbit’, a young, white, 
working class man, juggling his shifts at a 
local metal-pressing plant with pursuing his 
dream of a rap career, and his difficult home 
life in Eight Mile, a degenerated slum 
district of Detroit. 

Unusually for a film forged in the 
publicity-conscious and often artistically 
ignorant boardrooms of the music industry, 
this film carries some interesting concepts, 
and the depiction of working class life in the 
midst of widespread unemployment and 
alienation provides a stark realism not often 
seen in this genre. The scenes depicting 
workers rapping to each other whilst on 
then break is an insight into the working 
class-led culture from below from which 
roots hip-hop has grown. 

There are certain aspects to the movie, 
however, which have to be regarded with 
more than a little cynicism. For instance. 
Rabbit’s difficult, but loving relationship 
with his mother, his love and protective 
attitude towards his young sister and his 
defence in one scene of a gay worker in the 
pressing factory clearly contradict senti¬ 
ments and autobiographical details 
conveyed in the artist’s own music. One 


detects a slight whiff of record industry 
spin throughout - depicting Eminem in a 
more positive light in order perhaps to erase 
prior conceptions. Regardless of this, 
however, the film is cohesive and convinc¬ 
ing, making it enjoyable to watch even for 
those not familiar with his music. 

And what of Eminem’s music? The 
rapper has, since his appearance on the 
commercial music scene, been denounced 
for sexism, homophobia, and a host of other 
evils which he has embodied in his work, 
which some see as ironic, others as “bile” 
(Socialist Worker). It is, in essence, ‘hate 
music’, a by-product of alienation, which 
often has little concrete political direction or 
answers for the working class. 

It is thus insightful in the aftermath of a 
film such as this to read the left’s response 
and criticism. Socialist Worker, for instance, 
gives significant praise to 8 mile, citing it as 
a tale exploring “poverty, anger, alienation, 
escape and hope very successfully” 
(January 25). This is fair comment. However, 
the review does unfortunately represent a 
tendency by a proportion of the left to 
gloss over points where a piece of art is 
lacking, focusing instead on its spurious 
contribution to the struggle for revolution 
and working class liberation. Politically, in 
fact, 8 mile has little to offer in temis of 
direction for workers like Rabbit. Without 
revealing the ending, in the last instance we 
are left with the image of our protagonist as 
a cynical, angry and complacent human 
being whose only motto is ‘Fuck you all’. 
Such an attitude is not one of communists, 
but more one of situationist anarchism. 

In addition, the “brilliant world of street 


poetry” memorable for Socialist Worker 
reviewer Pat Stack is often a series of 
vicious jibes between rival gangs of 
workers, who throughout the film fight 
against each other, misdirecting their anger 
and frustration which really should be 
aimed at the US state and the system of 
capital. The film depicts an image of 
hopelessness and extreme alienation with 
little hint at a solution - the only ‘escape’ 
offered being going it alone into the 
bourgeois music business, leaving past 
friends far behind. This for comrade Stack is 
an attempt to “conquer [Rabbit’s] personal 
demons, to give his life meaning and 
direction”, resolved with “sad ambiguity”. 
Whether personal demons are conquered is 
questionable, but it is certain that the 
resolution represents a detachment from 
the friends and community which encour¬ 
aged and helped him into the music 
business. 

This does not make 8 mile a poor film, 
however, as this ‘escape’ is for many 
working class people a dream, a way of 
ridding themselves of the humdrum and 
associated ills of working life in order to 
pursue a career in stardom, romantically 
denouncing everything which has plagued 
them during harder times. 

As communists though, we must not 
simply put forward slogans which assign 
the ‘fuck’ prefix before every manifestation 
of capitalist oppression, but rather adopt 
slogans which seek to raise consciousness 
above the facade of individual escape from 
the ills of bourgeois society and point 
towards the society of the future • 

James Bull 


What we 
fight for 

sOur central aim is the organisation of all communists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists and politically advanced workers into a 
Communist Party. Without such a party the working class is 
nothing; with it everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many leftwing ‘parties’, but in 
reality most are mere confessional sects. Those who disa¬ 
gree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through the fullest, most open debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world out¬ 
look. As long as they support democratically agreed actions, 
members have the right to form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists are committed to building the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance in England and Wales and the Scottish Socialist Party 
into a single revolutionary party. Communists advocate the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. We oppose every manifes¬ 
tation of sectionalism. 

Communists are internationalists. It is an internationalist 
duty to fight for revolution against the existing state. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state, then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions, a Socialist Alliance of 
the EU and a Communist Party of the EU. 

The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with pol¬ 
lution, exploitation, crisis and war. As a global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist ‘socialism’ are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

Socialism can never come through parliament. The capi¬ 
talist class will never willingly allow their wealth and power 
to be taken away through a parliamentary vote. They will 
resist, using every means at their disposal. Communists fa¬ 
vour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be read¬ 
ied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, Scot¬ 
land and Wales, a federal Ireland and a United States of 
Europe. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions trans¬ 
formed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality health, housing and education. 

Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 
It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither exploitation of 
person by person, nor wars, classes, countries or nations. 
Communism is general freedom and the real beginning of 
human history. 

a All who accept these principles are urged to join the Com¬ 
munist Party. 
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Firefighters 
need all-Britain 
working class 
politics 


Hold 

firm for 

unity 


F irefighters from all over Scot¬ 
land, with a contingent from 
Northern Ireland, held an enthu¬ 
siastic demonstration in Glas¬ 
gow on Saturday February 1. Around 
5,000 attended, approximately four-fifths 
of whom were firefighters - a high turn¬ 
out, given that there are only 5,000 fire¬ 
fighters in Scotland. 

This certainly disproves claims from 
the government that the Fire Brigades 
Union is losing the support of firefight¬ 
ers for their strike. The level of morale was 
high and was further boosted by the 
support from the public, many of whom 
took a break from their shopping, lined 
the route and waved FBU flags handed 
out by marchers. 

Tommy Sheridan addressed demon¬ 
strators and was well received before the 
march set off. Over 4,000 firefighters led 
the way, followed by 1,000 or more mem¬ 
bers of public sector unions, who to¬ 
gether formed one of the biggest mass 
displays of working class solidarity seen 
in Scotland since the miners’ strike At the 
rally in George Square there were other 
big names, including Elaine C Smith 
(Mary Doll of Rab C Nesbitt), Scottish 
TUC leader Bill Spiers and of course FBU 
general secretary Andy Gilchrist. 

Speeches at rallies can often be good 
for sound bites with very little political 
content. However, everyone who spoke 
from the platform raised the issues of 
class, the wider political implications of 
the strike for public sector workers and 
voiced their opposition to the war with 
Iraq. The linking up of the FBU strike with 
the struggle against war shows that Blair 
can be fought on all fronts. 

The FBU rank and file were in militant 
mood. Every firefighter we spoke to had 
nothing but contempt for Prescott’s in¬ 
timidating threat to impose changes to 
their pay and working conditions 
through legislation. By raising the stakes 
in this way, Prescott has misjudged the 
strength of the FBU. He has failed to 
browbeat FBU members into submis¬ 
sion: on the contrary, they now see their 
task as tackling the government head on. 
FBU members were quick to point out 
that if the government got away with this 
latest anti-working class and anti-trade 
union manoeuvre, other public sector 
workers would inevitably suffer the same 
fate. 

Thousands of firefighters across the 
country have decided to stop paying the 
political levy, a major source of New La¬ 
bour finance. Such is their disgust with 
the undemocratic methods employed by 
the government to block their pay award, 
erode their working practices and slash 


jobs - the attempts to portray them as 
‘unpatriotic’ in time of war, the deliberate 
government-backed media campaign to 
smear and discredit FBU members - the 
rank and file are beginning to recognise 
the political nature of their struggle. 

If this consciousness is to be sustained 
and developed, in the FBU in particular 
and across the working class as a whole, 
the need for a party which defends the 
interests of the entire working class in 
Britain and fights for an independent 
working class political programme be¬ 
comes increasingly urgent. In the ab¬ 
sence of such a party the danger is that 
disillusionment with Labour could trans¬ 
late into non-political trade unions. 

In Scotland the Scottish Socialist Party 
is the only political force that has con¬ 
sistently supported firefighters’ pickets, 
organised public meetings and cam¬ 
paigned on behalf of the FBU. This has 
not gone unnoticed among the union’s 
membership. We spoke to numerous fire¬ 
fighters who declared they would aban¬ 
don their traditional support for Labour 
at the Scottish parliamentary elections in 
May and expressed their thanks and 
admiration for the solidarity of the SSP 
and in particular their respect for Tommy 
Sheridan. 

The FBU leadership, however, still 
clings to the Labour Party. Andy Gil¬ 
christ, addressing the Socialist Campaign 
Group, called on New Labour to be re¬ 
placed with real Labour, whatever that 
means. The Labour leadership has 
proved itself historically to be a loyal 
servant of imperialism and defender of 
capital. In that, Blair’s attacks on the fire¬ 
fighters and enthusiastic embrace of the 
US-led war on Iraq are totally in keeping 
with its past. But, despite what is hap¬ 
pening in the FBU, in general Labour 
retains its working class base. That is 
why something more than the SSP’s 
‘Leave Labour and join us’ call is needed. 
We need a strategy aimed at breaking 
workers as a class from Labour and La¬ 
bourism, not as individuals or tiny pock¬ 
ets of union members. 

As a party operating only in Scotland 
- and lumbered with a left nationalist pro¬ 
gramme at that - self-evidently the SSP 
cannot organise the whole working 
class in Britain against the UK state. The 
Socialist Alliance holds the key. How¬ 
ever, while the SA’s largest component, 
the Socialist Workers Party, has commit¬ 
ted itself to working within a party north 
of the border, in England and Wales it is 
doing everything in its power to hold 
back the SA’s transformation in that di¬ 
rection. In such circumstances, the 
hand of those within the SSP who op¬ 



pose, for petty nationalist reasons, a 
single, all-Britain working class party is 
strengthened. The SSP rank and file are 
scathing of any suggestion that closer 
unity between the SSP and the SA in 
its current state is either desirable or 
possible. 

Meanwhile, nationalism even threat¬ 


ens the unity of the FBU’s trade union 
struggle. The SSP leadership backed a 
call for the Labour-led Scottish execu¬ 
tive to fund a ‘Scottish’ solution to the 
firefighters’ dispute north of the border 
- as a means of dividing the employers 
across Britain, it was said. This tactic 
found no support among the rank and 


file FBU members we spoke to. They 
regard such a proposal as dangerous 
and divisive. They see their strength as 
residing in the unity of Scottish firefight¬ 
ers with their comrades throughout 
Britain • 

Ronnie Mejka, 
Sarah McDonald 
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